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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1866. 



%mamtmtrds hj t\t Council. 

♦ 

Ordinary Meetings. 

Wednesday Evenings at Eight o'clock : — 

December 19. — " On the Study of Indian Architec- 
ture." By James Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. On this 
evening Sir James Fergusson, Bart., M.P., will preside. 



Cantor Lectures. 

The first course of Cantor Lectures for the 
present session will be " On Pottery and Porce- 
lain," and will be delivered by William Chaffers, 
Esq. It will consist of six lectures, and will 
commence on Monday evening, the 21st January 
next, and be continued on succeeding Monday 
evenings. 

The second course will be " On Music and 
Musical Instruments," to be delivered by John 
Hullah, Esq. Arrangements for a third course 
are in progress. 

The lectures will commence each evening at 
eight o'clock, and are open to members, each of 
whom has the privilege of introducing one friend 
to each lecture. 

A new list of members of the Society has 
been printed, and any member can have a copy 
sent to him on application to the Secretary. 



Subscriptions. 

The Michaelmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Pinancial Officer. 



frffM&rap fff tfje g>atkty. 

•■ . 

Fourth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, December 12th, 1866 ; G. 
Gilbert Scott, Esq. R.A., P.S.A., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society :— 

Addis, S. J., 49 and 50, Worship-street, E.C. 

Becke, John, Northampton. 

Bosanqnet, Samuel Richard, Dinastow-court, near 

Monmouth. 
Glendining, Alexander, jun., Bedleaf. 
Johson, Robert, 32, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
McCurriek, T. W. Bitterley-court, Ludlow, Salop. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 



Bruce, Rt. Hon. H. Austin, M.P., Duffryn, Aberdare. 

Carter, H. H., Park-valley, Nottingham. 

Clarke, William Henry, 5, Size-lane, E.C. 

< 'iffard, Hardinge Stanley, Q.C., Inner Temple, E.C. 

Gilbee, W. A., 4, South-street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Hooper, George, 246-248, Regent-street, W. 

Humby, John, 48, Little Britain, E.C. 

Manning, T. E., Eversfield-house, Bratton CloveUejr, 

North Devon. 
Rigg, Jonathan, Wrotham Hill-park, Sevenoaks. 
Wood, John, Whitfield-house, Glossop. 

And as Honorary Corresponding Members: — 

Calcabale, Le Commandeur G. B., Consul de Monaco, 

Naples. 
Manfredonia, Prof. Docteur Giuseppe, Naples. 
Schvob, Le Docteur Alexandre, Strasburg. 
Tortorelli, Le Comte Hercule Malvasia, Naples. 

On the table were shown specimens of india- 
rubber fabrics deodorised by Bourne's process, as 
well as an arrangement in which this deodorised 
india-rubber is applied as a " flexible diaphragm" 
in vessels, with a view of preventing injury to 
liquids from contact with air when drawn off at 
intervals. A description will be found at p. 62. 

The Paper read was — 

ON OLD LONDON ; ITS STREETS AND 
THOROUGHFARES. 

Br J. G. Crace, Esq. 

There are many here, I have no doubt, who are more 
capable than myself of talking to you about old London ; 
but I was emboldened to take up the subject because I 
thought that the large collection of plans and views 
which I possess would enable me to render it interesting 
to you, and supply, by illustration, the defects of my 
description. This collection of maps, plans, and views 
of London was formed by my late father ; he laboured 
at it (it was a labour of love with him) for the last thirty 
years of his life, and I believe it is considered to be the 
most complete collection ever brought together ; only a 
very small portion of it is exhibited on these walls, the 
entire series filling more than fifty portfolios. 

At what period London was founded is unknown. 
There are, of course, various traditions ; but it is certain 
that the City existed before the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Tacitus mentions in his annals that about 60 
years after the birth of Christ it was then renowned for 
the vast number of merchants who resorted to it, for its 
widely-extended commerce, and for the abundance of 
every species of commodity which it could supply. In 
the " Itinerary" of Antoninus, it is related that 15 iters, 
or roads, terminate or commence in London. 

A reference to the maps will explain the extent of the 
City and the line of walls built by the Romans, of which 
many parts are to be found at the present day. These 
walls were built of stone, with intermediate layers of 
bricks at certain intervals, in the usual Roman style, 
and were about 20 feet high and 9 feet thick ; the walls 
were further protected by towers. The course of the 
wall was as follows: — Beginning at a fort occupying 
the site of the present Tower of London, the wall was 
continued by the Minories to Aldgate, thence by a curve 
to Houndsditch, and by Bishopsgate Churchyard to 
Cripplegate ; then turning southward by Cripplegate 
Churchyard and Monkwell-street, it approached Alders- 
gate, and continuing south-west it curved round St. 
Botolph's Churchyard, Christ's Hospital, old Newgate, 
and on to Ludgate, then westerly to little Bridge-street, 
where, turning south, it skirted Fleet Brook to the 
Thames, where it was protected by another fort. The 
extent of this wall was about two miles and one furlong. 

Another wall, of which no traces now remain, skirted 
the Thames between the two forts ; this measured one 
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mile and a quarter, and it had two gateways, one at 
Dowgate, the other at Belins-gate, or, as we now say, 
Billingsgate. 

The relics of Roman London, which are frequently met 
with at a depth of from 15 to 20 feet, indicate that there 
were many buildings of considerable magnificence and 
extent. Tcsselated pavements of great beauty have been 
found in excavating in Leadenhall-street, Fenchurch- 
street, Lombard-street, Thames -street, and other locali- 
ties, besides the remains of baths, altars, statuary, &c. 
London stone is said to have been a Eoman milliary, 
from which the roads were measured as from a centre, 
as may be seen in the map. This stone is now reduced 
to a small lump, encased in a hollow pedestal, placed in 
Cannon-street, against St. Swithin's Church. 

The Romans occupied Britain for about 400 years, and 
retired at last when they found it necessary to withdraw 
all their forces to protect their own frontiers from the 
attacks of the northern barbarians. After that we learn 
that London suffered fearfully from all kinds of ravages, 
by the sword, by fire, and by plague. It was occupied by 
the Danes, and taken from them by the Saxons, under 
King Alfred, yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
it still preserved aconsidcrable commerce. After the battle 
of Hastings, London for a time resisted the Conqueror, 
and the citizens, before submitting to him, exacted a 
charter, which is still preserved in the City archives. 
It is finely written, on a slip of parchment, about six 
inches long and one broad, and translated reads thus : — 
" William the King greeteth William the Bishop and 
Godfrey the Portreve, and all the burgesses within 
London friendly, and I acquaint you that I will that ye 
be all there law worthy as in King Edward's days ; and 
I will that every child be his father's heir after his 
father's days ; and I will not suffer that any man do you 
wrong — God preserve you." 

It is a remarkable fact that no mention of London 
occurs in the Domesday Book. 

Soon after this period, in the reign of King Henry II., 
about 1170, we have a most interesting description of 
London, written by Fitz Stephen, a monk, who was in 
the household of Archbishop Thomas a Becket, and 
present at his martyrdom. If you will allow me, I will 
read you a few extracts from it; it is entitled — "A De- 
scription of the most noble City of London. — Amongst 
the noble and famous cities of the world, this of London, 
the capital of the kingdom of England, is one of the 
most renowned, on account of its wealth, its extensive 
trade and commerce, its grandeur and magnificence. It 
is happy in the wholesomeness of its climate, in the pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, the strength of its 
fortresses, the nature of its situation, the honour of its 
citizens, the chastity of its matrons, and even in the 
sports and pastimes there used, and the number of illus- 
trious persons that inhabit it. On the East stands the 
Palatine Tower, a fortress both largo and strong, the 
walls and body of which are erected upon deep founda- 
tions, and built with a cement tempered with the 
blood of beasts. On the west are two castles, well 
fortified (Baynard's Castle and Castle of Montfichet), 
and the City wall is both high and thick, with 
seven double gates, and many towers or turrets 
on the north side thereof, placed at proper distances. 
London once had its walls and towers in like manner 
on the south ; but that vast river, the Thames, which 
abounds in fish, enjoys the benefit of tides, and washes 
the City on this side, hath in a long tract of time totally 
subverted and carried away the walls in this part. On 
the west again and on the bank of the river, the Royal 
palace exalts its head and stretches wide, an incompar- 
able structure, furnished with bastions and a breast- 
work, at the distance of two miles from the City, but 
united to it, as it were, by a populous suburb. Ad- 
joining to the buildings all round lie the gardens of 
those citizens who dwell in the suburbs, which are well 
furnished with trees, are spacious and beautiful. On 
the north are cornfields, pastures, and delightful 



meadows, intermingled with pleasant streams, on which 
stands many a mill whose clack is so grateful to the 
ear. Beyond them an immense forest extends itself, 
beautiful with woods and groves, and full of the lairs 
and coverts of beasts and game, stags, bucks, bears, and 
wild bulls. This city, on the whole, is doubtless most 
charming, at leaEt when it has the happiness of being 
well governed. In respect of the inhabitants, the City 
may be proud of its inmates, who are well furnished 
with arms, and are numerous. In the time of the late 
war, when King Stephen directed a muster, it turned out 
of effective men no less than 20,000 horse, properly 
accoutred, and 60,000 foot. The citizens of London 
everywhere and throughout the whole kingdom are 
esteemed the politest of all others in their manners, their 
dress, and the elegance and splendour of their tables ; 
insomuch that while the inhabitants of other cities are 
styled citizens, 'hey are dignified with the name of 
biirons, and with them an oath is the end of all strife. 
The matrons of the City arc perfect Sabincs. The three 
principal churches in London arc privileged by grant 
and ancient usage with schools, and they are all very 
flourishing. The followers of the several trades, the 
vendors of various commodities, and the labourers of 
every kind are daily to be found in their proper and 
distinct plaices, according to their employments; and, 
moreover, on the bank of the river, besides the wine sold 
in ships and vaults, there is a public eating-house or 
cook's-shop. Here, according to the season, you may 
find victuals of all kinds, roasted, baked, fried, or boiled. 
Fish, large and small, with coarse viands for the poorer 
sort, and more delicate ones for the rich, such as venison, 
fowls, and small birds. There is also without one of the 
City gates, and even in the very suburbs, a certain plain 
field, such both in reality and name (Smithfield, or 
smooth field, as it was anciently called) ; here every 
Friday, unless it should happen to be one of the more 
solemn festivals, there is a celebrated, rendezvous of fine 
horses brought thither to be sold. Thither come, either 
to look or to buy, a great number of persons resident in 
the City, earls, barons, knights, and a swarm of citizens." 
Fitz Stephen then describes the various diversions of 
the citizens, such as horse-racing, foot-ball, mystery 
plays, tilting on horseback, also in boats on the river, 
archery, boar-hunting, sliding and skating on the ice, 
all exceedingly well pictured, and worthy of perusal, but 
too lengthy for me to recite to you on this occasion. 
Fitz Stephen adds, " To this eity merchants repair from 
every nation in the world, bringing their commodities by 
sea. 

"Arabia's gold, Saboea's spice and incense, 
Ecj'thia's keen weapons, and the oil of palms 
From Habylon's d. ep soil, Nile's precious gems, 
China's bright shining silks, and Gallic wines, 
Norway's warm peltry, and the Russian sables, 
All here abound." 

This was London in the twelfth century, a hundred 
years after the Conquest. It grew and flourished, and, 
in spite of wars and difficulties of various kinds, it 
became renowned among the cities of Europe for the 
importance of its trade, the wealth of its citizens, and 
the beauty of its buildings. 

Thus far we are obliged to depend on written descrip- 
tion ; there is no known plan or reliable view of London 
earlier than the 16th century. There are, indeed, fanci- 
ful pictures given in an early manuscript of the venerable 
Bode (see the fac-simile copy), but nothing founded on 
actual survey. 

Now, however, I shall refer to my illustrations, and 
hope to give you a fair idea of the ancient City such as 
it was in the time of our Tudor sovereigns and of their 
successors, the Stuarts. 

I shall first refer you to a very interesting view of 
London, copied from a remarkable drawing by an artist 
named Van den Wayngerde, which is now in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. It is one of a series of views of 
cities and interesting places supposed to have been done 
for Philip the Second of Spain, about 1540. It embraces 
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at the extreme east, a view of the palace of Placentia, 
near Greenwich, a favourite royal residence of King 
Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
and gives every building of importance up to the extreme 
west, including the palaces of Whitehall and Westmin- 
ster. Next is the map of Ralph Aggas, the earliest plan 
known to exist of the City of London. It was published 
about 1563, though supposed to have been surveyed 
much earlier, and it corroborates in every material point 
the view drawn by Van den Wayngerde. After that is 
a view by Visscher, published in 1615, also giving very 
interesting views of all the principal buildings. 

Then the fine view drawn and engraved by Hollar, 
similar to the last, and published in 1649. And next is 
a good clear map by Newcome, well engraved by 
Faithorne, about 1645, interesting as showing the growth 
of the City since the time of the Aggas map ; and fol- 
lowing these are various maps and views of places, to 
some of which I shall refer in the course of my descrip- 
tion. On a map of London as it is at the present day I 
have indicated by colour the line of the Roman walls, 
and also the extent of the City in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

With the assistance of the maps and views, now let 
me attempt to picture to you the old City. We will 
imagine a traveller journeying from Oxford, to approach 
the City by the road which is now Oxford-street, then 
called the way to Tyburn. All is country till he ap- 
proaches the village of St. Giles. The first object he 
meets is the gallows ; on his right are the hospital and 
church of St. Giles, and a few scattered houses forming 
the village ; and running southwards is a lane leading 
by St. Martin's to Westminster. He passes by the road 
called Holborne (after a brook, the " Old bourne "). He 
is quite in the country, surrounded by hedgerows, though 
there is here and there a house ; he sees on his right a 
lane, leading to Drury House, lately built; soon he 
enters the suburb, houses begin to line the way, he 
passes a bye-road, sparely built upon, called Chauncery 
Lane, and on his left is Gray's Inn Lane, leading to 
fields. He reaches the Holborn Barres, and soon arrives 
at the brow of the hill, from whence the splendid pro- 
spect of the City bursts upon his view. On the right is 
the Church of St. Andrew, rising picturesquely from 
the steep declivity, surrounded by trees ; on his left are 
the extensive buildings of Ely House, its great gateway, 
embattled walls, and lofty chapel, surrounded by pleasant 
gardens, forming a grand palace for its bishop ; on the 
summit of the opposite hill is the church of St. Sepul- 
chre's, with its lofty tower. In the same line, and over 
the embattled parapets of the Newgate, he sees the 
noble church and monastic buildings lately belonging to 
the Grey Friars, but now to be called Christ Hospital, 
and above all appears the great cathedral of St. Paul, 
whose gigantic spire, 520 feet high, rises majestically 
above its church, the church itself, nearly 700 feet in 
length, towering majestically with its roofs and pinnacled 
buttresses high above the mass of gabled houses and 
numerous churches stretching far beyond. Then he 
descends the hill, and, crossing the Holborn bridge over 
the river Fleete, he commences the ascent of Snore Hill 
opposite, and by Cock Lane he reaches Smithfield, or 
the "smooth field," " The old town green," from the 
Conqueror's time downwards, where the Londoners had 
their favourite games, their tournaments, their horse 
races ; and, sad contrast ! where hundreds of poor vic- 
tims were sacrificed in the name of religion by burning 
and other dreadful deaths. 

Here stood the Priory of St. Bartholomew, founded 
by the poor jester Rahere, of which the church still 
remains, further northward is the great Carthusian 
Convent, founded by Sir Walter de Manny, and after- 
wards known as the Charter House when converted into 
a refuge for decayed gentlemen and a renowned school 
by Sir Thomas Sutton, of whom some poor scholar said — 



' Blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 



Who gave us lodging, learning, 
And who gave us beef and mutton." 

He was a worthy man, whose prayer should be remem- 
bered : — " Lord, thou hast given me a large and liberal 
estate, give me also an heart to make use thereof." 

Beyond the Charterhouse to the north-west is the 
village of Clerkenwell, where is the great Priory of St. 
John of Jerusalem, surrounded by pleasant gardens. 

Turning now eastward, our traveller passes into 
Aldersgate-street, on both sides whereof are divers fair 
houses, the residences of our chief nobility; here be 
Peter House, Thanet House, and the mansion of the 
Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland, besides many fair inns 
of great resort. He enters within the walls of the City 
by Aldersgate, and passing where was recently the great 
sanctuary of St. Martin-le-Grand, he reaches one of the 
main avenues of the City, called Chepe, now Cheapside. 
The word Chepe is derived from the Saxon Chepe, a 
market ; at this period it was the principal street of 
London, lined with picturesque gabled houses. Here 
were the shops of the chief goldsmiths, the mercers, the 
drapers, and others. In the words of Lydgate, written 
in the fifteenth century : — 

" Then to Chepe, I gave drawne, 
Where much people I saw for to stande, 
One offered me velvet, silks, and lawne, 
Another he taketh me by the handc, 
Here is Paris threde, the finest in the lande." 

In the centre of the Chepe, opposite Wood-street, 
stood one of the Crosses of Queen Eleanor, at the west 
end was placed the little Conduit, and at the east end, 
near the Poultry, was the great Conduit. The standard 
in Chepe stood near the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, or 
St. Mary de Arcubus, from its being built on arches. 

I refer you to an engraving of the " Entrance of Marie 
de Medici into London" for a curious view of Cheapside, 
showing very distinctly the whole line of the houses on 
the north side, as well as the Cross. 

The print of the " Procession of Edward the Sixth 
from the Tower to Westminster," engraved Irom the 
fresco at Cowdray, is also interesting, but not exact. 

Passing by the Poultry and the Stocks Market (the 
Covent Garden of that day), our traveller now reaches 
Cornhill, " so called," says Stow, " of a corn market 
time out of mind there holden." 

Here at the west end Sir Thomas Gresham was then 
building his New Bourse or Exchange ; toward the east 
stood another fair conduit; and here also was the 
Standard, with its four spouts of water running different 
ways ; nor must we omit two fine churches, St. Peter's 
and St. Michael. Next, at the corner of Gracious or 
Grasschurch-street, stands the vast pile of building called 
Leadenhall ; this was the ancient residence of the Nevilles, 
and was at that time used as a great storehouse for grain 
and wool, and for the trappings of the City pageants ; 
beyond this is the church of St. Andrew Under-shaft, in 
front of which stood the lofty May-pole. 

Returning southwards our traveller wends his way, 
through busy crowds, to East-chepe ; this was a market 
in the old Saxon times, and was famous for its taverns 
even in those days ; here was the Boar's Head of jolly 
Sir John Falstaff and Prince Hal. 

Old Lydgate says of this street — 

" There I hyed me into East Chepe, 
One cryes * rybbes of befe,' and many ' a pye,' 
Pewtt-r pottles tbey clattered on a heap, 
There was harpe, pype, and minstrelsye." 

We will leave our traveller here to refresh himself, 
while we turn our attention to the northern outskirts of 
the City. 

A reference to the Aggas map will show that in the 
sixteenth century there was little building outside the 
walls of the City. From Aldersgate-street to Bishopsgate- 
street Without there were fields and gardens, St. Giles' 
Cripplegate forms a little village, men are shooting in 
Finsbury-fields, the windmills beyond indicate the posi- 
tion of the present Windmill-street. From Bishopsgate 
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the street to Shoreditch is lined with houses, on the left 
will be noticed Bodlam, to the right are the Spital fields, 
where men are practising archery. Houndsditch is 
veritably a ditch, with houses on its northern side only, 
to the west of it is the church of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
to the east that of St. Botolph, Aldgate ; the road to 
Whiteehnpel is lined with houses, and there are build- 
ings in Hogges-lane, and a few in East Smithfield ; the 
Hospital of St. Katherine forms a large enclosure, and 
is " pestered with small tenements," as Stowe says ; then 
we arrive at the Tower. This fortress of our Norman 
kings is said to have been built upon the remains of the 
Roman Arx Palatina ; tho large quadrangular building, 
called tho White Tower, was built, by command of 
William the Conqueror, by Gundulph. 

Here many of our monarchs held their state or fled for 
safety. It was a fortress, a palace, and a prison, and 
many a one has passed a weary life within its walls, or 
left them to be seen no more. 

Ina volume of poems written by Charles Dukeof Orleans, 
in the reign of Henry VI., and now in the British 
Museum, is a curious illustration showing tho Tower of 
London, in which tho duke was kept prisoner. I refer 
you to the fac-simile of this illustration, which, in a 
ubiquitous manner, shows tho duke going to the fortress, 
writing his poems, looking out of window, and taking 
his departure. Tho drawing is very interesting, as 
giving tho earliest known view of the Tower, with the 
bridge, and part of the City beyond. Returning to the 
Aggas map. Outside tho Tower on the north is an ex- 
tensive field in which women are engaged laying out 
linen, and on the west corner is tho scaffold, which is 
also shown in Faithome's map of about one hundred 
years after. 

Now crossing the river we proceed across Horsey down 
to tho Abbey of Bermondsey. This is well shown in 
the drawing. It was founded by Alwyn Childe, a 
London merchant, and was ono of tho most important 
priories in England. 

Two of our Queens retired here to mourn, and here 
they died— Queen Catherine, wife of Henry V., and 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV. On the 
suppression of the Abbey a house was built on its site 
in which the Earl of Sussex, in Elizabeth's time, lived 
and died ; all is now cleared away, and the Church of 
St. Mary Magdalen marks the site of the old abbey. 

We will now cross tho meadows and proceed to the 
old High-street of Southwark. This has remained the 
great highway from the metropolis to tho southern ports 
since the time of tho Bomans. Till within a few years 
many of the old inns remained such as they had existed 
for two or three hundred years, with their old court- 
yards surrounded by quaint outside galleries. One of 
these, now called the Talbot, is supposed to have been the 
old Tabard of the Canterbury pilgrims. How wo may 
picture them as wo read old Geoffrey Chaucer — 

" It befell in that season on a day 
At Southwark in the Tabard as I lay, 
Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devout courage, 
At night was come unto that hostelry 
Well nine and twenty in a company." 

Here in this High-street let us picture ono of th° 
many pageants that have passed this way. 

The hero of Agincourt returns to England after his 
great victory, where nine thousand half-starved English 
fought against eighty thousand French. The trumpeters 
lead the way, blowing loud ringing blasts, then the 
heralds in their rich -tabards. The Lord Mayor 
and tho aldermen, apparelled in scarlet, and four 
hundred of the Council clad in beautiful morrie, all 
well mounted, and trimlio housed, with rich collars 
and gold chains, all the guilds of merchants and 
great corporate bodies, the clergy of London, with rich 
processional crosses, sumptuous copes, and massive 
censers. The Boyal standard borne aloft and the 
banners taken from tho enemy. Then the heroes of the 



fight clad in bright armour and brilliant surcoats, and 
lastly Harry the king, splendidly accoutred, young, 
bravo, and handsome, and so modest withal, that he 
would not allow his officers to show in the procession, 
as they wished, his battered helmet, and his sword bent 
with the blows upon his enemies. Add to this the 
magnificent following, and the welcoming shouts of 
thousands, and we shall not wonder that the old 
chroniclers speak admiringly of the glorious triumph 
given to Henry V. after the battle of Agincourt. 

Now let us return to our maps and views. In the 
drawing of Van Wayngerdo you will notice a palatial 
building on the east side of the High-street ; that is 
Suffolk House, the residence of the Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, who married the Queen Dowager of 
France, sister of King Henry the Eighth. Opposite is 
the Church of St. George, and further on near the bridge 
is the grand Church of St. Saviour's, or St. Mary Overie. 
A monastery was founded here in very early times, and 
tho present church was rebuilt in the fourteenth century. 
In this church lies buried the poet Gower, and here 
William Shakespeare buried his brother Edmund, " a 
player." 

Now, turning westward near the river, we find a high- 
roofed hall ; that is Winchester House, once tho resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Winchester, now the vinegar 
yard of Mr. Potts. Then in Vischer's fine view you will 
see the Globe, the Bear-garden, and the Swan. The 
first of them is the theatre where the wondrous plays of 
Shakespeare were acted ; rude-looking structures they 
are, only partly roofed, and it is difficult to imagine how 
room was found to represent the plays and hold an 
audience. In the days of good Queen Bess, I fear that 
bear-baiting was a more attractive amusement than the 
drama. 

Now, again, we will turn to Van Wayngerde's draw- 
ing, to notice his beautiful view of Old London Bridge. 
A most picturesque object it is. A bridge constructed 
of wood existed here in very early times, but being 
burnt, it was resolved in 1173 to build it in stone — a 
work which it took 33 years to accomplish. The archi- 
tect was Peter of Colechurch. In the sixteenth century 
the bridge was crowded with buildings, leaving a narrow 
street in tho centre. 

Approaching from Southwark we pass under the 
Castellated Gate Tower, Burmounted by human heads 
stuck on poles. Then we see a singular building called 
Nonsuch House, formed of wood much ornamented. In 
the centre of the bridge, the Chapel of St. Thcmas, a 
picturesque structure, projects on ono of the great Ster- 
lings. The whole roadway of the bridge is lined with 
shops. In one of these, in tho sixteenth century, lived 
a wealthy clothworker, named William Hewet. He had 
an only daughter, who one day slipping from the arms 
of her nurse, fell into tho surging river. An apprentice 
of the clothworker, named Osborn, saw tho child fall, 
jumped into the river, and was fortunate enough to save 
her. You may imagine what followed in after-time. 
The worthy clothworker was grateful, the daughter was 
handsome, and so was her dowry. Young Osborn 
married her, was afterwards Lord Mayor, and the 
descendants of the apprentice and the daughter of the 
clothworker became Dukes of Leeds. 

Looking eastwards from tho bridge, we notice Bil- 
lingsgate, a small harbour surrounded by gabled houses 
and an octagon tower. Then a little further on is the 
Custom House, with, apparently, a very limited busi- 
ness. Then there is the Tower. 

Now, I propose to take boat at tho foot of tho bridge, 
and by water to view the pleasant palaces, and castles, 
and convents, which in those days adorned the banks of 
Father Thames. Many of these were surrounded by 
pleasant gardens, whose trees were reflected in tho clear 
flowing stream, which was crowded with wherries and 
pleasure-barges, trimmed with gay coverings — for the 
river in those days was tho great highway between the 
City and Westminster. 
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Hither passed the royal harges, with banners spread 
aloft, and here also the Lord Mayor and great City 
companies went in procession in their state barges, a 
glorious spectacle, which was shadowed even in our own 
days, until a too close economy caused these state barges 
to be sold, and thus we lost the most picturesque pageant 
which remained to us. 

I will take as my principal guide the view by Visscher, 
and to render this more intelligible, I have, with the 
aid of my son, prepared a drawing on a larger scale, 
which shows more clearly the various buildings I shall 
allude to. 

The first building of importance past the bridge is 
Fishmongers' Hall ; then we see a largo structure called 
Cole-harbour, a corruption of Coin or Cologne harbour, 
belonging to the Rhenish merchants, and the site of 
Poulteney Inn, once the residence of the great Duke of 
Exeter. Next is the Steleyard, or Stele-ale, an exchange 
for German merchants. Then, passing Dowgate, the 
Three Cranes, Queenhithe, and other wharfs, we come to 
Baynard's Castle ; this was originally a Norman fortress, 
often used as a royal residence, and it was here that 
Richard III. had himself crowned. Then we pass the 
great monastery of the Blackfriars, and on the other side 
of the Flete-ditch is Bridewell, at that time a royal palace 
of great extent ; here King Henry VIII. resided with 
Queen Katherine, pending the trial of divorce. Next is 
Dorset House, the residence of the Earls of Dorset ; and 
in the garden of this house, nigh the river, was built, in 
1670, the Duke's Theatre. Adjoining is the sanctuary 
of Whitefriars, the Alsatia so well described in the 
" Fortunes of Nigel ;" the hall of the convent was made 
into the "Whitefriars Theatre. 

Now we arrive at the Temple buildings, then as now 
pleasantly situated in a garden ; as Spenser says : — 

" Those bricky towers 
The which on Thames' broad aged back doe ride, 
Whare now the studious lawyers have their bowers." 

Then we see Essex House, where Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite resided, and from whence he attempted the 
rebellion which cost him his life. Passing Arundel House, 
we reach Somerset House, the palace designed by John 
of Padua for the Protector Somerset, built on the site of 
the Bishop of Worcester's and other houses ; it could have 
been scarcely completed before he lost his head. King 
Edward gave this palace to the princess Elizabeth, and 
Queen Anne of Denmark also resided here. 

The next palace is that of the Savoy, the residence of 
the great Plantagenet Dukes of Lancaster; here the 
poet Chaucer lived, and was married, and wrote his 
poems. The mob under Wat Tyler having a special 
hatred to John of Gaunt, despoiled and burnt it ; being 
rebuilt, it, in later times, became a prison ; some parts 
of it still remain. Then we pass Worcester House, 
now Beaufort-buildings, and Salisbury-house, now Cecil- 
street. 

The next palace has a special interest for us ; it is 
Durham House, once the residence of the bishops of that 
see, and afterwards of the ambitious Dudley, Earl of 
Northumberland. 

Few of you probably remember that the house of this 
Society stands on the grounds, if not on the site, of old 
Durham House, where poor Lady Jane Grey was 
married to Lord Guildford Dudley, whore she lived, and 
from whence in a few short months she was taken to the 
Tower, there soon to lose her head, poor lady ! After- 
wards, Sir Walter Raleigh resided here, by grant of 
Queen Elizabeth. Aubrey mentions a turret overlooking 
the Thames in which Raleigh loved to sit and write. 
Then it came into possession of Robert, Earl of Salis- 
bury, who took down the stables next the Strand, and 
built there a new exchange, called Britain's Burse ; and 
about 1770, the brothers Adam (the Adelphi) built the 
terrace, and the house of this Society was completed in 
1774. . 

Now we pass on to York House, formerly belonging 
to the Bishops of Norwich, afterwards to the Arch- 



bishops of York ; then to Sir Nicholas Bacon, and lastly, 
in the time of James the First, to George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, whose possession is recorded in George- 
street, Villiers-street, Duke-street, Of-alley, and Buck- 
ingham-street. All that remains is the beautiful water 
gate of Inigo Jones. 

Next is Northumberland House and garden, on the 
site of what was once the Abbey of St. Mary of Ronces- 
valles. It was once called Suffolk House, and came to 
the Northumberland family by marriage. 

We pass Scotland-yard, where was formerly a palace 
of the Kings of Scotland, and then we arrive at the 
palace of Whitehall. Anciently the residence of the 
Archbishops of York, it was rebuilt and splendidly 
furnished by Cardinal Wolsey, and from him it came to 
King Henry the Eighth, who made it his royal palace, 
henceforth to be called Whitehall. It continued to be 
the residence of our sovereigns till 1688, and was 
destroyed by fire in 1697. 

The engraved plan of Whitehall Palace will be found 
interesting. 

Having at last reached the Palace of Westminster, we 
will land at the Stayres and enter Palace-yard by an 
arched gateway. Here was a tower of stone, containing 
a clock with a great bell. Whether this is the one alluded 
to by old Stowe, which "sowered all the drinke in the 
towne," I do not know. Near this also stood a fountain 
which at coronations and great triumphs was made to 
run with wine out of divers spouts. In the court now 
called New Palace Yard, the wool staple was held. 

I will not attempt a description of the palace or the 
abbey adjoining, but refer you to the illustrations. The 
chapel of Henry the Seventh was the" in its full beauty, 
and the towers and other parts of the abbey had not been 
contaminated (I grieve to use this word) by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

We will pass under the gates of Holbein, up King- 
street to the Tilt-yard, the site of the present Horse 
Guards. On the left is the Cockpit, on which now stands 
the Treasury. Then we proceed to Charing Cross, where 
stood the most beautiful of the crosses erected to Queen 
Eleanor. 

Before us we see the Royal Mews, where were kept 
the hawks of the King. It was afterwards adapted for 
stabling, and the word mews has since been transferred 
accordingly. 

Looking again northward and westward, we are now 
again in the country, even up to the period of Faithorne's 
map. We turn to the left and pass up an avenue called 
Pall-mall to St. James's Palace. The name of Pall-mall 
is derived from a game played with wooden mallets and 
balls, greatly resembling our modern game of croquet. 
Turning again we see a country lane, called the Hay- 
market ; and continuing our route, we reach a building 
called the gaming house, and opposite to it is a road run- 
ning westward, described as " from Knightsbridgo unto 
Pikadilly Hall," and in the Aggas map called " the waye 
to Roddinge." Proceeding, according to this latter map, 
across fields where women are laying out linen to bleach, 
we reach the long acre field, and see the convent garden, 
enclosed by walls extending from St. Martin's-lane to 
Drury-lane. Referring, however, to the Faithorne map, 
we find this space now covered with houses, except a 
small area, called the Piazza, but which is now Covent 
Garden. Adjoining is Bedford House and garden, built 
by the Earl of Bedford, on the remains of tho old 
monastery. 

Now we enter the Strand, tho high road between tho 
City and Westminster. 

On the south side are the various mansions of the 
nobility bordering the Thames. On the north side there 
are yet but few houses, as will be seen by referring to 
the Aggas map. . 

Opposite the Savoy is the mansion of Lord Burleigh, ■ 
afterwards callel Exeter House, and in after years 
turned into Exeter Change, a kind of bazaar below, and 
a menagerie on the first floor. We pass Wych-street, 
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formerly Ald-wyche, meaning " old farm," where is 
Drury House, and we reach the block of houses called 
Butchers' -row, frequented originally by free-trade 
butchers, in opposition to the City protectionists— a 
mass of tumble-down houses with projecting fronts, long 
since removed. 

We next come to Temple-bar — not a gateway, but a 
bar, made to rise and fall, marking the entrance to the 
City boundary. Beside it is the "Devil Tavern," in 
which Will Shakespeare and his friend Ben Jonson often 
caroused. 

Entering Fleet-street, the houses are more closely 
built, their gabled fronts, mounted with carved barge 
boarding and timber framing, present a varied and 
picturesque effect. On the left is Chancery-lane, where 
the Archway of Sir 'Thomas Lovel had been recently 
erected, forming an entrance to the Lincoln's Inn, on 
the site of an old monastery of Blackfriars. 

On the (South side of Fleet-street lies the Temple, with 
its ancient church. At the end of Shoe-lane stands the 
Conduit, erected about 1478, with the figures of angels ; 
and before each are bells, on which are struck by ma- 
chinery the hours of the day and night. On the right, 
further on, is the Church of St. Bridget, now called St. 
Bride's; we cross a bridge over the Fleet liiver, and pass 
the great palace of Bridewell. Then, mounting the hill, 
we enter the City beneath the arch of Lud-gato, and 
behold again, in all its grandeur, the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. At the north-western corner is the famous Paul's 
Cross, whence the most celebrated preachers were accus- 
tomed to address the citizens, and where fair ladies some- 
times did penance. Thus old Hollinshed tells us of Jane 
Shore : — " Here, in her penance, she went, in countenance 
and pace demure, so womanlie, that albeit she were out 
of all araie, save her kirtle onlie, yet went she so faire and 
lovelie, that manie good folke that hated her living, yet 
pitied they more her penance than rejoiced therein, when 
they considered that the Protector procured it more for 
corrupt intent than any virtuous affection." The cross 
was pulled down by order of Parliament in 1643. The 
engraved view gives a good idea of the place. 

The Church of St. Paul was probably the largest in 
Europe, the spire was quite the highest, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1561. At this time the 
old church had been much injured, parts were in 
bad condition, and parts much abused by throngs 
of idlers, nevertheless it had glorious reliques ; there 
was a fine tomb of William Bishop of London, in the 
Conqueror's time, another of John of Gaunt and his wife 
Blanche of Castillo, and the altars still glittered with 
gold and precious stones; on the southern side was 
a cloister in which was depicted the "Dance of 
Death." 

Our old dramatists drew many of their characters from 
Old St. Paul's ; here Shakespere found Pistol and Bar- 
dolph ; here Jonson met Bobadil, "a Paul's man," Master 
Stephen, and Fastidious Brisk. But I must not detain 
you. Let us again look into Chepe. It is Midsummer- 
Eve, the picturesque perspective of gabled houses, the 
sculptured cross, and the fountains are dimly shadowed 
in the twilight. The galleries of the houses and 
the windows are filled with groups of figures gaily 
dressed. Presently is heard the sound of trumpets, 
and a vast flood of light is seen approaching, it is 
the Festival of the Marching Watch. Onward comes 
the vast procession, 700 men bearing cressets, and 
with each a man also to serve it, besides which 
are 250 constables each with his cresset, about 1,000 
cressets in all. Mingled with these come 2,000 of 
the marching watch, some on horseback, some on foot ; 
demi-lances on great horses, gunners with their 
harquebusses and wheel-locks, archers in white coats, 
with bows bent and sheafs of arrows by their side; 
pikemen in bright corslets, and billmen with aprons of 
mail ; following these came the constables of the watch, 
each in bright harness flaming from beneath his scarlet 
jornet, and with golden chains. Then came the waits of 



the City, and morris dancers footing it to their merry 
notes, and then the Mayor himself on horseback, his 
sword-bearer, his henchman, his harnessed footmen, his 
giants and his pageants ; then the sheriffs in like order ; 
onwards sweeps the mighty cavalcade amidst the as- 
sembled multitude lining the broad avenue of the Chepe ; 
and so has passed one of the most picturesque pageants 
of the olden time. 

Thus I have endeavoured to picture to you old 
London as it existed in the 16th and early part of the 
17th centuries. 

Sad changes were soon to come upon the old City. 
Firstly, the great plague, which in 1665 carried off 
about 70,000 victims, about one-fourth of the whole 
population ; grass grew in the streets, which became 
silent and deserted ; and in 1666 occurred that awful 
calamity the fire, which almost entirely destroyed the 
City. Evelyn, in his diary, gives a trustworthy account 
of it, from which I will read an extract : — 

" Sept. 2nd. — This fatal night, about ten, began the 
deplorable fire neere Fish-street in London. 

" Sept. 3rd. — I had public prayers at home. The fire 
continuing after dinner, I took coach with my wife and 
sonn and went to the bank side in Southwurk, where 
we beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole Citty in 
dreadful flames neare the water-side ; all the houses 
from the bridge, all Thames-street, and upwards towards 
Cheapside, down to the Three Cranes, were now con- 
sumed ; and so returned exceeding astonished what 
would become of the rest. The fire having continued 
all this night (if I may call that night, which was as 
light as day for ten miles about, after a dreadful 
manner) when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind 
in a very dry season, I went on foot to the same place, 
and saw ye whole south part of ye city burning from 
Cheapside to ye Thames, and all a long Cornehill (for it 
likewise kindled back against ye wind as well as forwarde) 
Tower-streete, Fenchurch-streete, Gracious-streete, and 
so along to Bainard's Castle, and was now taking hold 
of St. Paul's Church, to which the scaffolds contributed 
exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and 
the people so astonished, that from the beginning, I 
know not by what despondency or fate, they hardly 
stirred to quench it, so that there was nothing heard 
or seene but crying out and lamentation, running 
about like distracted creatures, without at all attempt- 
ing to save even their goods, such a strange conster- 
nation there was upon them ; so as it burned both in 
breadth and length the churches, public halls, ex- 
change, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping 
after a prodigious manner from house to house, and 
streete to streete, at greate distances one from ye other ; 
for ye heate with a long set of faire and warme weather, 
had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire, which devour'd after an incredible 
manner houses, furniture, and everything. Here we 
saw the Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boates laden with what some had time and 
courage to save, as, on ye other ye carts, &c. carrying 
out to the fields, which for many miles were strew' d 
with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter 
both people and what goods they could get away. Oh 
the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such as happly the 
world had not seene the like since the foundation of it, nor 
be outdone till the universal conflagration of it ; all 
the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a 
burning oven, and the light seene above 40 miles round 
about for many nights. God grant mine eyes may never 
behold the like, who now saw above 10,000 houses all in 
one flame ; the noise and cracking and thunder of the 
impetuous flames, ye shrieking of women and children, 
the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, was like an hideous storme, and the aire all 
about so hot and inflamed that at the last one was not 
able to approach it, so that they were fore'd to stand 
still and let ye flames burn on, which they did for neere 
two miles in length and one in bredth. The clouds also 
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of smoke were dismall and reach'd upon computation 
neer 50 miles in length. London was, but is no more ! 

" Sept. 4th. The turning still rages, and it was now 
gotten as far as the Inner Temple ; all Fleet-streete, the 
Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, 
Paules Chaine, Watling-streete, now naming, and most 
of it reduc'd to ashes ; the stones of Paules flew like 
granados, ye mealting lead running down the streetes in 
a streme, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
rednesse, so as no horse nor man was able to tread on 
them, and the demolition had stopp'd all the passages, 
so that no help could be applied. The eastern wind 
still more impetuously driving the flames forward. 
Nothing but ye almighty power of God was able to stop 
them, for vain was ye help of man." 

400 streets, 89 churches, 13,200 dwelling-houses, all 
the old conventional buildings and castles, most of the 
city halls, and the great cathedral, all were consumed 
by this dreadful conflagration. 

This was the end of old London. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. G. C. T. Bartley suggested that the great labour 
bestowed upon this interesting subject by Mr. Crace, and 
by his father before him, and the vast amount of infor- 
mation collected by them, might be rendered still further 
interesting to the present generation of inhabitants of 
London by tablets being placed in such localities as 
were remarkable as the sites of famous buildings or 
historical events, or were noted as the residences of 
great men of past ages. Such tablets, he suggested, 
might indicate briefly the points of interest. The same 
remarks applied to events of more recent date than those 
treated of in the paper. The City of London, he observed, 
abounded in objects of antiquarian and historical interest, 
and every wayfarer travelling on foot or driving through 
the metropolis would be enabled, by the means he pro- 
posed, to read the history of olden times with interest 
and instruction. This plan had been adopted to a con- 
siderable extent in many of the towns of the Continent ; 
in Boulogne, for instance, might be seen a tablet indi- 
cating the residence of the author of Gil Bias. To do 
this in London would of course be awork of time, butwhen 
accomplished it would be a source of gratification to those 
who engaged in it. The Society of Arts, he was happy 
to say, had taken this work into their consideration, and 
a committee of the Society was now engaged upon it ; and 
he hoped that shortly a commencement would be made. 

Mr. Bishop said he believed the original name of 
London signified a town on a lake. At the period when 
that name was used, the south side of the Thames was 
under water every tide, forming a lake. 

Mr. Crace remarked that there were no fewer than 
forty-eight different names, with their derivations, given 
in the various works on ancient London ; and as they 
were so numerous, and in some cases so very imagin- 
ative, he thought on the whole it was better to abstain 
from giving any of those appellations. 

Mr. J. M. Drach said the original London Stone was 
now in Pannier-alley, and marked the highest spot in 
London. 

Mr. Black said there was no doubt the old London 
Stone had been removed from the spot where it originally 
stood, according to the survey of London made after the 
great fire of 1666. With regard to its being of smaller 
size than the original, he believed there was but little, if 
any, difference. He was inclined to the belief that instead 
of being a point from which distances were measured, it 
was rather a geometrical point of the Roman surveyors, 
and that it was never regarded as a mile-stone at all. 
He thought Mr. Crace was under the impression that 
the portion of the City called Newgate was so recent 
that he did not take his traveller into London that way ; 
but when Skinner-street was blocked up, all who wished 
to enter that portion of London did so by a very old 
thoroughfare, passing over the Fleet to the north-west 



part of Smithfield. From that point the ancient traveller 
went down Holborn-hill and traversed London from west 
to east, entering by Chimberlain-gate, since called New- 
gate. It was one of the most ansient gates of London, 
and the present Newgate-street, though greatly altered, 
was the old Roman street leading from that gate. 

Mr. W. Botly had been struck with the remarks in 
the paper with regard to the conduits of old London. 
It was probable that those conduits had some architec- 
tural pretensions; but if they had waited for such conduits 
to be placed in the spots now marked by the existing 
humbler drinking-fountains, a great benefit would have 
been lost to the present generation of inhabitants of 
London. He would give all thanks to those benevolent 
individuals who had done so much for the sanitary im- 
provement of London, by establishing the present drink- 
ing-fountains, which, for his part, he shoul i like to see 
more numerous. He hoped Mr. Crace's remarks on that 
subject would not throw a damp upon those persons who 
were inclined to further that work, and add to the 
water supply of the City. He had seen thousands 
drinking of those waters, and at the time of the cholera 
epidemic the numerous drinking fountains yielding 
fresh and good water were amongst the best promoters 
of health that existed. He hoped the number of those 
conduits would be multiplied all over London, and in 
his opinion they contributed, as far as they went, to the 
ornamentation of the streets. 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., would point out to all per- 
sons desirous of studying what ancient London was, that- 
besides the maps and illustrations on the walls, and the 
information given by Mr. Crace in his most interesting 
paper, they could get an excellent idea of ancient London, 
and a clear insight into the comforts and miseries of its 
inhabitants of those days, by visiting many of the con- 
tinental cities of the present day. In Copenhagen, in 
Constantinople, and other cities, might be seen the types 
of ancient London at various periods. Within the last 
200 years in this country there had been rapid advances 
in civilization. London at the present time, with its 
huge aggregation of buildings, was regarded as the 
healthiest great city in the world. In former periods it 
was well known that not only London but most other 
ancient cities were the reverse of healthy ; and if, with 
the beautiful description of ancient London they had 
listened to, the student wished to have a correct under- 
standing of the state of things at the period referred to, 
he would ask him to pay a visit to Constantinople, 
which, he believed, at the present time, gave a very fair 
specimen of what the London of the time of Charles 
the First might be supposed to have been — narrow, 
intricate streets, no sewering, no public lighting, 
no scavengering — all the refuse thrown from the 
court-yards into the streets — the dogs the only 
scavengers, the rain the only cleanser -the pavement 
of the roughest description, consisting of boulders two or 
three feet across, interspersed with stones not larger than 
the hand. The wonder was that horses could pass over 
such a surface at all, whilst wheeled vehicles wore cer- 
tainly out of the question as a means of locomotion. To 
understand what old London was at various periods, he 
would ask them to visit some of the cities of northern 
Europe. Copenhagen might be given as illustrating one 
period, Stockholm another period, and some of the 
Russian cities another period, and they might gather 
from those what this country was 300,500, and even 
1,000 years back. With all this picturesque description 
ofancientLondontheyhadheard,itappearedthat the main 
thoroughfares were almost impassable for mud. Going 
back only to the time of the Spectator, and even later, they 
found the old watchmen in existence ; mohawks prowled 
about the streets at night unmolested, and life had very 
little value and less protection. He therefore thought 
the glowing descriptions given by early writers must be 
taken with a good many grains of salt. He should like 
to hear a description of the progress made since the 
period treated of in the paper. There was a gentleman 
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in the room (Mr. Haywood) who, he hoped, would, 
on some occasion, give them a description of what 
modern London had become under his superin- 
tendence. Nothing could be more interesting than 
a history of the material progress of the great me- 
tropolis. He would say one word on the subject 
of drinking fountains. He disagreed with Mr. Crace 
on that point, and he sincerely hoped that gentle- 
man's suggestions would never be carried out. Foun- 
tains, on the scale Mr. Crace suggested, however orna- 
mental, would be to him (Mr. Eawlinson) an eyesore 
and a nuisance, so long as they did not contribute to the 
material benefit of the inhabitants of this great city. 
The humble drinking fountain, with its single water 
dish, where the wayfarer could take his drink, was, in 
his opinion, incomparably better than the Trafalgar- 
square squirts, which served no purpose but to wet the 
pavement on windy days, and become receptacles for all 
kinds of rubbish. Mr. Crace probably had not studied 
the sanitary part of the question so much as he (Mr. 
Bawlinson) had been obliged to do. His opinion with 
regard to baths and wash-houses, as well as fountains 
and all similar matters, was, that money ought not to be 
thrown away in buildings of a magnificent character. 
Many failures of baths and wash-houses had taken place 
from erecting stately buildings, to which the poor would 
not go, or from placing them in situations where they 
were not wanted. He would say, let such buildings be 
of the plainest and least expensive kind, but with the 
best appliances for the purposes they were intended, and 
let them be placed where they were needed, in the most 
crowded localities, and let them there be multiplied, as 
they might be at a twentieth part of the money which 
had been expended upon some of these buildings. He 
had listened with the greatest pleasure to Mr. Crace's 
interesting paper; he feared he (Mr. Eawlinson) had 
wandered somewhat from the subject, but he hoped he 
should be followed by others who would speak more 
to the point than he had done. 

Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson would allude to one or 
two points mentioned in the paper. One was as to the 
great elevation of the surface since the time of the 
Bomans. They were told that Eoman London was from 
15 to 20 feet below the present surface. He believed 
that was the common experience of all ancient cities 
throughout the world. In Eome itself there was about 
the same rise of level as was the case in London. The 
ancient Eoman Forum was 15 or 20 feet below the pre- 
sent surface. A similar rise of surface was found in 
modern Jerusalem. Ancient Jerusalem was from 10 to 
40 feet below the modern level. This, he thought, 
was a general law, and might to some extent be accounted 
for by the simple fact that in all cities more material was 
brought into them than was taken out of them, and when 
buildings decayed or were destroyed the debris were not 
always removed. It occurred to him that the com- 
parative antiquity of London was not so very remote. 
There was another point of great importance, on which 
he hoped the chairman would be induced to give the in- 
formation which he was so thoroughly able to impart ; 
that was in reference to the restoration of the Chapter- 
house of Westminster Abbey, now in progress. The 
researches of Mr. Gilbert Scott had resulted in the dis- 
covery not only of points in the architecture of that 
building which were not known before, but also of 
paintings of rare beauty, rivalling that of the early 
Italian school. The work of restoration of those paint- 
ings, he feared, would be one of great difficulty. In 
some cases whole panels were so obliterated that restora- 
tion was out of the question. As a lover of ancient art, 
he hoped to hear from the chairman that, as far as 
possible, these paintings would be restored and pre- 
served as works of art of the most invaluable character. 
i.v v •' i . Galloway thought, however interesting 
the history of the past might be, practical minds would 
rather direct themselves to what might be done for the 
advancement of the present age— taking advantage of 



past experience. He had hoped to have heard some- 
thing respecting the noble design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, for the improvement of the City after the Great 
Fire ; if that design had been carried out London 
would have been very different from what it now was. 
Interesting as it might be to record the sites of notable 
eminent buildings, and the residences of famous men 
of past ages, he thought it was more interesting to foster 
and develop the practical sciences of the day forthe benefit 
of existing populations, than to talk of men who had 
passed away, and of things which had been. 

Mr. P. Palmer thought they had talked more of what 
London ought to be than the subject of the paper, viz., 
what it was previous, and up to the 15th and 16th centuries. 
With reference to the comparison instituted by Mr. 
Eawlinson between the condition of ancient London and 
at the present period, he would remark that the high- 
way alluded to as being in so deplorable a state of mud 
■ — viz., the Strand, from Temple Bar to Charing Cross — 
was not at that period the great highway of the citizens, 
inasmuch as the river was then the great highway. The 
times were changed now, and it was the Thames that 
now was open to reproach. They had not then the ad- 
vantages of a Metropolitan Board of Works or City 
Commissioners of Sewers. At the same time they could 
hardly suppose that the citizens would walk the streets 
in silken doublet and hose, unless some regard had been 
paid to the cleansing of them. On particular occasions 
the streets were strewn with rushes, and every precau- 
tion was taken to enable the citizens to walk clean. 
With regard to the public conduits, he thought the pur- 
pose for which they were erected was misunderstood. In 
the absence of all other water supply to the City, it 
might be supposed that these conduits were the 
great magazines from which water was distributed 
to the inhabitants, and constituted a continuous water 
supply, a desideratum not accomplished in the pre- 
sent day. Mr. Crace had brought before them the 
fact that in the place of these noble conduits we had the 
little fancy fountains, which were placed in different 
parts of London, no doubt erected with very laudable 
intentions, though, so far as his (Mr. Palmer's) expe- 
rience led him to believe, they were little used by the 
working men. On the subject of recording the sites of 
celebrated buildings and localities remarkable for 
historical events, or the residences of eminent men, as 
advocated by the first speaker, it occurred to him that 
the object would be much better attained by placing 
obelisks in certain quarters, on which could be inscribed 
the records of the neighbouring localities. Perhaps, 
better than all, the various vestry halls would be 
good places for such information to be recorded. The 
situations where the tablets would be erected were very 
often in retired back streets, little frequented by the 
public, and it was for this reason he advocated the 
erection of obelisks where the passer by would more 
readily take note of them. 

Mr. Ash mentioned that twenty-five years ago he saw 
a fragment of the old Fleet-bridge which had been 
buried by the raising of the valley, and he suggested 
that a collection of such relics would be of great interest 
to antiquarians. 

Mr. J. A. Kigholay said they had heard a good deal 
of ancient London; he would for a moment call attention 
to the London of the present day, and what it was likely 
to be in the future. He pointed with pride to colossal 
buildings in every direction, which vied with those of 
Paris or any other continental capital; to the va3t scheme 
which had to a great extent been carried out for the 
drainage of London, and which had been executed on a 
scale calculated to meet the wants of generations yet to 
come ; also to the great work of the embankment of the 
Thames now being prosecuted. All these, added to the 
other great public works now going on, were matters of 
which modern London might well be proud. 

The Chairman said he had now to call the attention 
of the meeting to what was due from them to Mr. Crace, 
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and he was quite sure it needed no words from him to 
induce them to return their most hearty thanks to that 
gentleman for the comprehensive and extremely interest- 
ing paper he had favoured them with. The paper which 
Mr. Crace had written was a hasty but most masterly 
sketch of London through a period of almost 1,600 years, 
commencing, as it did, from about 60 years after Christ 
and extending down to the year 1666, where, as he said, 
Old London came to an end. To have drawn a sketch 
at once so vividly coloured, and so rapid, could only be 
possible to a man who had every fact ready to hand for 
use at a moment's notice, and that could only be the 
result of a life-long study of the subject. He did not say 
that Mr. Crace himself had devoted a life to it, but 
what he and his father had done together combined the 
work of a lifetime, and it was only by that means he had 
been able to lay this beautifully coloured and brilliant 
sketch before them, in which the whole history of London 
had passed before them throughout those sixteen cen- 
turies. Many of the pictures presented to them were 
most agreeable ; and he had no doubt the agreeables and 
disagreeables were then, as compared with the present 
day, pretty equally balanced. They were always 
making improvements, but in some respects, as one of 
the speakers had said, they did not make the improve- 
ments they ought to do. He had no doubt the way by 
land from Westminster to London was more muddy in 
old times than it was now, but the old road — the Thames 
— was now a great deal more muddy than it was then ; 
and he agreed with Mr. Nicholay it was a very great 
work which was being carried on by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works— the rendering old Father Thames 
again free from the muddy condition in which it was 
presented to them in the present day. Mr. Crace had 
rightly said that old London came to an end at the 
Great Fire of 1666. Happily, however, though it 
did in a certain sense come to an end, it left 
many interesting relics behind it. Time did not 
admit of Mr. Crace calling their attention to all the 
numerous relics of old London which still existed. 
Amongst these were some to which his attention had 
been more particularly called as an architect, and those 
he would briefly pass in review. Within the last few 
years some parts of the old Roman walls of London had 
been laid bare, and most interesting they were found to 
be ; but, as he had not seen them himself, he would not 
speak further of them. Then they came to the Tower 
of London, built on the site of the ancient Roman 
citadel, and in itself containing probably the largest 
keep in Great Britain, built by the Conqueror himself 
and the great architect of the day, Bishop Gundulph. 
That keep, though much damaged by the enlargement 
of the windows and other alterations, was still most in- 
teresting, and-still retained its beautiful chapel. A more 
perfect representation of a small and beautiful church of 
the early Norman period could scarcely be found any- 
where. It had lately been partially restored, and was a 
perfect model of a church, on a minute scale, of that 
period. Then the Tower contained numerous other 
remains. The old gateways and numberless other por- 
tions were of the highest historical and antiquarian 
interest, many of them rendered sacred by inscriptions 
carved upon their walls by great and often good 
men immured within its dungeons. Then he would 
mention the remains of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
iin Smithfield, the work of Rahere, the jester, its 
"first canon, and first prior." That church, he 
believed, was begun about the year 1107; the whole 
, of the choir remained, and it was now undergoing restor- 
ation. He had no doubt a great many persons had 
lived in London for years without having seen this 
church. Some remains of the monastic buildings still 
existed, but ho remembered the time when more of the 
ancient accompaniments of the church were standing 
(including the walls, to a certain height, of the chapter 
house), "but they were destroyed by a fire among sur- 
rounding buildings in the year 1830, and the remains of 



the cloister had been subsequently taken down. Not 
far from thence were the remains of the gateway of the 
old monastery of St. John of Jerusalem, the outline of 
which was familiar to them from its forming the embellish- 
ment of the cover of the Gentleman' s Magazine. Then there 
was that most beautiful monument, the Temple Church, 
the round part of which he would say was one of the 
most beautiful remains of the period of Fitz Stephen, and 
of the great transition from Norman to Gothic architec- 
ture. The choir was a most beautiful remnant of fully 
developed early pointed architecture. The exterior had 
been recently brought out to view by Mr. St. Aubyn, 
the architect to the Inner Temple, and the north side 
was particularly interesting. The internal beauties of 
that church, as restored some years back, were probably 
known to most present. Then there was the old church 
of Austin Friars, which narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire, and had been recently restored. Then they 
came to old Ely Chapel — the chapel of the London 
palace of the old Bishops of Ely — a most beautiful chapel, 
though dreadfully mutilated, of the date of about 1290. 
Then there was St. Helen's Chapel, Bishopsgate, and a 
number of old churches not so famous for their 
architecture as for the monuments they contained, many 
of which, if not of high antiquity, were of great interest. 
Amongst the secular buildings, they had the great 
Guildhall, the roof of which, destroyed in the great fire, 
had been recently restored very much in its ancient 
form. Then there was the charming old hall of Sir John 
Crosby's house in Bishopsgate, a beautiful specimen of the 
architecture of the 15th century. There had been till 
recently the remains of Gerard's Hall, but they were de- 
stroyed, ruthlessly he was afraid, not many years ago. 
He would mention one interesting little piece of an- 
tiquity which he had accidental^/ met with. In the 
construction of the railway at Farringdon-street the 
excavation laid bare, on what seemed to be the site of 
one of the wharves on the Fleet, a kiln for burning the 
encaustic tiles which decorated the floors of ancient 
churches, and by the side of it was discovered a heap of 
spoilt tiles just as they had been thrown asice and left 
there. They had no remnants remaining of old London 
Bridge, but many present no doubt remembered it well. 
He went over it at the time of its demolition to make 
room for the new bridge, and he made a sketch of a 
curious little chapel in one of the piers. Beyond the 
bridge they came to the noble Church of St. Mary Overy, 
better known as St. Saviour's, a most noble early English 
church on a grand scale. The Lady Chapel and the choir 
were carefully restored 30 odd years ago by the late 
Mr. Gwilt, who was most anxious to restore the nave 
also, but, unfortunately, the roof was a little de- 
cayed. The parish employed a surveyor, who cared 
nothing about antiquities. The roof was taken down, 
and the nave, after being exposed to the ravages of 
several winters, was ruthlessly swept away, and there 
was erected on its site — perhaps considering what it had 
supplanted — the most wretched structure that ever dis- 
graced London. Then passing along the south side of 
the Thames they came to old Lambeth Palace, one of 
the most magnificent of the few remains of the many 
Episcopal palaces which existed all over the country in 
olden times. It retained its beautiful early English 
chapel and the hall of the fourteenth century, besides 
many other highly interesting portions. Last of all, 
though not exhausting the list, he came to Westminster 
Abbey, than which a more glorious monument of the 
architecture of the middle ages could not possibly be 
found. Externally, as they were aware, this structure 
had been very much damaged by decay and reparation. 
It had been refaced and restored till almost every 
vestige of the ancient work was gone ; but internally 
it challenged for beauty every church he had ever seen 
in Europe. Looking at it from an antiquarian point 
of view, it contained considerable remains of the 
church and monastic, buildings built in the late years 
of Edward the Confessor. Within the last few months 
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there had been discovered, while removing portions of the 
pavement, the bases of several pillars of the Confessor's 
Church ; and extensive remains of the same age existed 
in many of the other buildings of the Abbey. Then, 
again, they had considerable remains in the Norman 
chapel of St. Catherine, and the church itself was the 
most glorious specimen of the most highly developed 
architecture of the thirteenth century to be found in 
this country. One of the speakers had called attention 
to the Chapter House, the interior of which had, until 
lately, been almost hidden, but was now more thrown 
open to view, and an inquiry was made respecting the 
paintings there. He (the Chairman) would say, that in 
his opinion these paintings ought not to be touched with 
, any idea of attempting to restore them, and, if their 
decayed state detracted from the artistic effect of the 
building when restored, the fact that what remained was 
authentic and untouched would amply compensate for 
any loss of that kind. With regard to the interior of 
the Chapter House, he thought there was but little 
wanting really to enable them to restore it perfectly to 
its old form. He did not mean by restoring the 
scraping it over and making it look new ; all he should 
do was to restore those parts which had been ruthlessly 
destroyed, or from other causes lost. Everything now 
in its place he would leave untouched. Externally 
the same rule could not be applied, for it had 
utterly perished, and there was hardly a piece the 
size of his hand which retained its ancient form; 
therefore, they must make the exterior practically 
a new building. Internally, he hoped a large pro- 
portion would be the true Chapter House which was 
erected by Henry III., in 1553. Westminster Hall 
might be mentioned as one of the most magnificent 
banqueting halls ever erected. It was first built by 
Rufus, and brought to its present state by Richard II. 
The Chapel of St. Stephen had, unfortunately, passed 
away. It was cased round with wainscoting when used 
as the House of Commons, and at that time they could 
see nothing of the internal architecture or decoration ; 
but when this casing was swept away by the fire it 
seemed like a phoenix rising out of the ashes, for then its 
beauties came out most gloriously. Antiquaries present 
were aware that copies of the exquisite paintings which 
covered every part of its walls, made by John Carter 
some 60 or 70 years back, were published by the Society 
of Antiquaries. Those paintings came out to view after 
the fire, and were as clear as those around the room in 
which they were assembled. But in an evil day it was 
determined that that chapel should be taken down, 
though he and many others strongly protested against 
it. Happily the crypt beneath remained, and that had 
been very beautifully decorated by Mr. Crace under Mr. 
Barry, the architect. The only other antiquity of im- 
portance connected with the Palace of Westminster 
remaining, and which hundreds did not know was an 
antiquity at all, because it had been scraped and made to 
look new, was the beautiful cloister of Henry VII.'s time, 
which was the cloister of the canons of St. Stephen. 
It was a cloister of two storeys, and an apsidal chapel 
projected into the courtyard from the western side 
on each storey. He would allude once again to 
that great but lost structure of the middle ages, old St. 
Paul's. Those who were interested in that magnificent 
building would do well to consult the description given 
of it in Dugdale's book, as well as the numerous views 
of it such as those now exhibited by Mr. Crace. He be- 
lieved he was correct in saying it was in its day the 
largest and loftiest cathedral in Europe. Its steeple 
overtopped those of Strasburg, Vienna, or Antwerp, 
and its beauty was proportioned to its magnificent 
extent. The nave and transept were early Norman, of 
the character of Durham, Ely, and Peterborough, and 
other groat Norman cathedrals. Its choir was, in 
character^ and date, like that of Westminster Abbey, 
though without its apsidal termination, and its eastern 
chapels. On the whole, it was one of the proudest 



monuments of mediaeval art. There had arisen in place 
of it a magnificent building ; but they could not but 
regret that they had lost so glorious a structure 
connecting them with bygone ages. The Chairman 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Crace for 
his able and interesting paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Crace expressed his acknowledgments for the 
kind manner in which his paper had been received by 
the meeting. To those gentlemen who had favoured him 
with observations upon it he would only say the paper 
was essentially one on old London. He had purposely ab- 
stained from making any comparisons. He meant to con- 
fine himself to old London, without referring in any way 
to Sir Christopher Wren, and his most desirable plan for 
the restoration of London. Withregardtothe observations 
of the gentleman who seemed to object to these retro- 
spects of the past, he would say he thought there was a 
luxury in reflecting upon the monuments of the past, 
those connected with the past history of the City in 
which they dwelt. With regard to London Stone, it was 
not a milestone, but a milliary, a point from which all 
miles and distances were calculated ; and it was placed 
in its present protected situation 200 years ago. It was 
no doubt much diminished in size since the time when 
Jack Straw put his sword upon it and said, " This is 
London Stone." All, he would add was, that if some 
one would be good enough to favour them with a paper 
on London ia the time of the Spectator, it would form a 
continuation of a history which must always be interest- 
ing to them ; and this might be followed by our 
bringing down to our own day the history of the great 
city in which we lived. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Institutes. — 
Rawtemtall Mechanics' Institute. — The annual soiree of 
the Rawtenstall Mechanics' Institution was held on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 24th. R. H. Hardman, Esq., 
J.P., occupied the chair. The report stated that the 
present year commenced with a balance of £59 15s. 2d. 
due to the treasurer. The gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, however, had contributed £94 2s. 6d. towards its 
liquidation. After the current expenses had been paid 
there would be a balance of £20 in favour of the Institu- 
tion. The reading-room is supplied with seven daily 
papers and seven periodicals. The library consists of 
1,440 volumes ; 1,819 volumes had been circulated during 
the past year. Efforts are being made to secure the 
services of the organising master of the East Lancashire 
Union, with a view of greatly extending the operations 
of the evening classes. The results of the examinations 
in connection with the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes had been very satisfactory. After 
the report had been read Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., 
delivered an address, and then distributed the prizes and 
certificates obtained by the successful candidates. Ad- 
dresses were also delivered by J. Robinson Kay, Esq., 
J.P., Thomas Lawton, Esq., visiting agent of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union of Institutes, J. B. Whitehead, 
Esq., J.P., Mr. Alderman R. H. Hutchinson, Captain 
Aitken, &c. 

Marlborough Reading and Mutual Improvement 
Society. — A dramatic recital of comic chapters from 
Dickens's " Barnaby Rudge" was given recently by Mr. 
Walter Rowton, of London, in connection with the above 
society, in the Town-hall. 



DEODORISING INDIA-RUBBER. 
The extremely disagreeable odour attaching to india- 
rubber manufactures, and the power possessed by them 
of imparting a nauseous taste to liquids or other sub- 
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stances, has long been a difficulty in the way of its use 
for many purposes for which in lia-rubber is peculiarly 
adaptel. To obviate this evil many expedients have been 
resorted to, but none hitherto with perfect success, and 
this on account of the strong tendency which india-rubber 
has to acquire and retain odours. The new pro- 
cess invented by Mr. S. Bourne depends upon tho still 
greater affinity possessed by charcoal, especially animal 
charcoal, for all kinds of odours, and its great capacity 
for tho absorption of gases. The practical difficulty lies 
in so using the charcoal as not to injuriously affect the 
articles with which it may be brought in contact, and 
this his now been overcome by very simple means. 

The mo le of application necessarily varies according 
to the description of articles which are thus treated. 
Generally speaking, they are laid in shelves or trays in a 
hot chamber, with a thin stratum of charcoal beneath and 
on top, and exposed to a temperature of from 120 to 180 
degrees for from three to six hours, after which they are 
removed from the charcoal, having sustained no other 
alteration than the all-important one of being rendered 
devoid of smsll and incapable of imparting any taste to 
liquids or other substances they may touch. Under 
proper management the most delicate textures can be 
thus dealt with without being impaired either in sub- 
stance or appearance. The most convenient mode of 
applying heat is by hot water or steam surrounding the 
vessel or chamber in which they are placed. One very 
■considerable advantage of this process is that, for a large 
number of vulcanized articles it can be carried on in 
co-operation with the heating or curing by which the 
vulcanization is effected, and they leave the chamber at 
once free from odour. It is equally applicable to india- 
rubber in sheet, spread fabrics, or the garments and 
other articles made therefrom when fully made up, 
such as tho ordinary " macintosh" clothing, air and 
water cushions, &c. The use of this process enables 
the inventor to produce his " flexible diaphragms" 
(which wore first brought before the public at the 
Dublin Exhibition, where they obtained a prize medal) 
in so pure a state that they may be at once used 
with the most delicate wines and other liquids. The 
diaphragm itself is a contrivance for the division of 
casks or other vessels into two separate chambers, by 
means of a flexible partition, which fits to the upper or 
lower part of the vessel alternately, or into any inter- 
mediate position, so that whatever the quantity of liquor 
contained within it, the air (though still exercising its 
pressure through the medium of the diaphragm) is 
separated from it by an impervious shield, and thus 
the injurious effects of exposure to atmospheric influence 
are altogether avoided, and any portion of the liquor 
may be withdrawn at pleasure, and as often as may be, 
without any admission of air to the remaining portion. 
In this way vessels of wine and beer are stated to have 
been actually kept in constant use for six and twelve 
months without any fermentation or formation of acid 
resulting. It is equally applicable to other liquids for 
domestic use or for medicinal or scientific purposes, the 
fluid remaining as completely secured as if the vessel 
were actually full. 

An adjunct to this invention, and which permits also 
of independent use, is in the elastic valves, in two 
varieties — the one for giving vent to the products of fer- 
mentation, when desired, such as the carbonic acid gas 
generated by malt liquors, &c, the other for giving 
admission to air, so as to enable the liquid to flow 
through the tap or other orifice. In the one case a cir- 
cular disc of vulcanised india-rubber is made to cover a 
small opening through which tho gas is free to escape, 
but meets in its passage with the india-rubber, which 
being forcibly held down roun i its edge is at liberty to 
become distended, and in so distending opens a number 
of very minute holes which have been previously pierced 
throughout its surface. When the pressure is removed, 
the disc again becomes flat an I its orifices shut. The 
degree of pressure to be sustained before these perfora- 



tions open is perfectly under control, and may be ad- 
justed to any required degree. 

In the other form a small cylinder of India-rubber, 
closed at its lower end, is drawn over a corresponding 
cylinder of wood with a hole through its centre, and 
then tightly bound at its upper edge. The india-rubber 
has a number of slits made in its substance, which 
(when any orifice through which the liquor may flow 
is opened) receives the pressure of the air, and yielding 
to this, open, so as to let the air enter the vessel to 
exactly the same extent as liquor is withdrawn. When 
the flow of liquor is stopped, the edges of the slits be- 
come drawn together, so as to prevent any escape of 
liquor or gas in a wrong direction. Should there be any 
pressure from within upon the surface of the in lia- 
rubber, this will only tend to the more perfect closing of 
the slits, and - thus, while affording sufficient ingress, 
altogether restrain egress. 



PARIS EXHIBITION OP 1867. 

The Imperial Commission has announced the comple- 
tion of its list of Jurors for the awards. 

The special jury appointed, on the part of France, to 
award the prizes to be given to the originators or 
organisers of those industrial establishments which shall 
have produced the greatest amount of harmony amongst 
employers and employed, and thereby aided the physical, 
mental, and moral improvement of the working classes, 
consists of: — M. Rouher, Minister of State ; M. Behic, 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works ; 
Marshal Vaillant, Minister of the Emperor's Household 
and of the Beaux Arts : M. Magne, Member of the Privy 
Council ; the Archbishop of Paris ; M. Schneider and M. 
Alfred Le Roux, Vice-Presidents of the Corps Legislatif ; 
M. Paulin Talabot, Deputy ; and M. Le Play, Councillor 
of State and Commissaire-General of the Institution. 

The following is the list of Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Juries of the nine Industrial Groups, form- 
ing the French portion of the Superior Council of 
Jurors : — M. Elie de Beaumont, Senator and Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences ; M. Deniere, 
formerly President of the Tribunal of Commerce of 
Paris ; M. Aries Dufour ; M. Michel Chevalier, Senator ; 
M. Dupuy de Lome, Councillor of State, &c. ; M. Lefuel, 
Member of the Institute ; M. le Due d'Albufera ; M. 
Dumas, Senator, Member of the Institute ; M. Kuhl- 
mann, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Lille ; 
M Devnick, formerly President of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of Paris ; and M. Jean Dollfus, Maire of Mulhouse. 

The following is the list of Class Jurors : — 

Class 6.— Printing and the Library. — MM. De la 
Gueronniore, and Derenemesnil, of the Imprimerie Im- 
periale. 

Class 7. — Stationery, Bookbinding, and Artistic Ma- 
terials. — M. Quicherat, Member of the Institute; M. 
Roulhac, merchant. 

Class. 8.— Application of Design in the Ordinary Arts. 
— M. Baltard, Member of the Institute, architect ; Ed. 
Taigny. 

Class 9. — Photography. — Count Olympe Aguado ; 
M. Niepce de St. Victor. 

Class 10. — Musical Instruments. — General Mellinet, 
senator, &c. ; M. Ambrose Thomas, composer. 

Class 11.— Medical Apparatus, §c. — Dr. Nelaton; Dr. 
Tardieu. 

Clas? 12. — Instruments of Precision and for the study of 
the Sciences.— M. Milne-Edwards, Member of the Insti- 
tute ; M. Foucault E Iwards, Member of the Institute. 

Class 13.— Maps, Charts, and Geographical Apparatus. 
—Vice -Admiral Paris, Member of the Institute; Col. 
Ferri Pisani, of the Etat-Major. 

Class 14.— Artistic Furniture.— -M. Du Sommerard, 
Director of the Museum of Cluny ; M. Williamson, Ad- 
ministrator of the Mobilier de la Couronne. 

Class 15.— Upholstery and Decorative Work.—M.. Gus- 
tave de Rothschild ; M. Dieterle, decorative painter. 
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Class 16. — Crystal and Stained Glass. — M. Peligot, 
Member of the Institute ; M. George Bontemps, formerly 
manufacturer. 

Class 17. — Porcelain, Faiences, §c. — M. Eegnault, 
Member of the Institute, director of the Sevres works ; 
M. Dommartin, merchant. 

Class 18. — Carpets, Tapestry, and Furniture Tissues. — 
M. Badin, Director of the Gobelins, &c. ; M. Carlhian, 
merchant. 

Class 19. — Paper-hangings. — M. Ciceri, decorative 
artist ; M. Delicourt, formerly manufacturer. 

Class 20. — Cutlery. — General Guiod ; M. Dubocq, 
mining engineer. 

Class 21. — Goldsmiths' Work. — M. le Due de Cam- 
baceres ; M. P. Christofle, goldsmith. 

Class 22. — Bronzes and other Artistic Works, cast and 
chased. — M. le Baron de Buteuval, senator ; M. Bar- 
bedienne, manufacturer. 

Class 23. — Clock and Watch Making. — M. Langier, 
Member of the Institute ; M. Breguet, manufacturer. 

Class 21. — Apparatus for Lighting and Keating. — M. 
Clerget ; M. Camus, of the Gas Company of Paris. 

Class 25. — Perfumery. — M. Barreswill, Member of the 
Consultative Committee of Arts and Manufactures ; M. 
Aubrey-Lecomte, Conservator of the Colonial Museum. 

Class 26. — -Articles in Morocco, Tailetterie, and Basket- 
work. — M. Wolowski, Member of the Institute : M. 
Louis Aucoc, manufacturer. 

Class 27. — Cottons and Cotton Thread. — M. Gustave 
Roy, merchant ; M. Fouquet-Lemaitre, manufacturer ; 
M. Soyer, manufacturer. 

Class 28. — Linens and Yarns.— M. Varin, merchant ; 
M. Legentil, fils, merchant ; M. Casse, manufacturer. 

Class 29. — Woollens and Yarns, combed. — M. Larbon- 
nier, manufacturer; M. Seydoux, manufacturer; M. 
Delatre, sen., manufacturer ; M. De Brunet, of Rheims, 
manufacturer. 

Class 30. — Woollens and Yarns, carded. — M. De Mon- 
tagnac, manufacturer ; M. Gillaume Petit, manufacturer ; 
M. Vauquelin, manufacturer. 

Class 31. — Silk Tissues and Yarns. — M. Payen, mer- 
chant ; M. Jules Baimbert, merchant ; M. Girodon, of 
Lyons. 

Class 32. — Shawls. — M. Germain Thibaut, formerly 
manufacturer ; M. Gaussen, formerly manufacturer. 

Class 33. — Lace, Embroidery, and Trimmings. — M. 
Louvet, manufacturer ; M. Lieven-Delhaye, formerly 
manufacturer. 

Class 34. — Hosiery, Linen, and Small Articles of Dress. 
— M. Tailboins, manufacturer; M. Duvelleroy, manu- 
facturer ; M. Carcenac, formerly merchant. 

Class 35. — Clothing. — M. A. Dusautoy, merchant ; 
M. Ch. Petit, manufacturer ; M. Latour, manufacturer ; 
M. Laville, manufacturer; M. Balsan-Martin, manu- 
facturer. 

Class 36. — Jewellery and Trinkets. — M. Fossin, for- 
merly Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce ; M. Beau- 
grand, jeweller. 

Glass 37. — Portable Arms. — Colonel the Baron Treuille 
de Beaulieu, Director of the Artillery trying-house ; 
M. A. Fouquier. 

Class 38. — Articles for Travelling and Camp Use. — M. 
Alexis Godillot, manufacturer; M. Feston, of the Ministry 
of War, &c. 

Class 38. — Bimbelotcrie (small wares). — M. Jules Del- 
bruck, author of technical works ; M. Trelon, formerly 
manufacturer. 

Class 40. — Mining and Metallurgy. — M. De Billy, 
Inspector-General of Mines ; M. Goldenberg, manu- 
facturer ; M. Rivot, mining engineer. 

Class 41. — Forest Products. — Marquis De Vibraye; 
M. Des Meloize, Keeper of the forest of Bourges. 

Class 42. — Products of the Chase, %c. — M. Duchartre, 
Member of the Institute ; M. Servant, merchant. 

Class 43. — Agricultural Products (not alimentary) of 
Easy Preservation. — M. Lestiboudois ; M. Moll, professor ; 
M. Victor Borie, journalist. 



Class 44. — Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products. — 
M. Balard, Member of the Institute ; M. Sainte Clair- 
Deville, Member of the Institute ; M. Daguin, Judge of 
the Tribunal of Commerce. 

Class 45. — Bleaehing, Dyeing, Calico, %c, Printing. — 
M. Persoz, professor ; M. Bontarel, dyer. 

Class 46.— Leather and Skins. — M. Faulen, formerly 
manufacturer ; M. Ricord, merchant. 

Instruments and Processes. 

Class 47. — Mining and Metallurgy. — M. Callon, mining 
engineer ; M. Salmon, merchant ; M. Lan, mining 
engineer. 

Class 48. — Sural and Forest Culture. — General Allard; 
M. Boitel, Inspector-General of Agriculture ; Herve 
Mangon, engineer-professor. 

Class 49. — Hunting, Fishing, $•«. — M. Coste, Member 
of the Institute ; M. Coumes, Inspector-General of 
bridges and roads. 

Class 50. — Rural Factories and Alimentary Industries. — 
M. Boussingault, Member of the Institute ; Laaulliet, 
director of the Agricultural School of the Saulsaie; 
Comte de Pourtales. 

Class 51. — Chemical Arts, Pharmacy, and Tanning. — 
M. Pelouse, Member of the Institute ; M. Fremy, ditto ; 
Dr. Grandeau. 

Class 52. — Prime Movers, Boilers, and Apparatus used 
for the purposes of the Exhibition. — M. Gonin, engineer ; 
M. Jacmin, engineer-professor ; M. Mantion, engineer- 
professor. 

Class 53.— Machinery and Apparatus in general. — M. 
Combes, Member of the Institute ; M. Tourneyron, civil 
engineer ; M. Luuyt, engineer of mines. 

Class 54. — Machine Tools.— M. le Baron Renouard de 
Bussiere, Director of the Mint ; General Morin, Member 
of the Institute ; M. Tresca, of the Conservatoire des 
Arts-et-Metiers. 

Class 55. — Machinery for Spinning and Twisting. — 
M. Alcan, professor ; M. Mercier, mechanician. 

Class 56. — Weaving Machinery. — M. Schlumberger, 
mechanician; Villeminot-Hurard, manufacturer, Rheims; 
H. Scrive, manufacturer. 

Class 57. — Machinery and Processes of Sewing and 
making Garments. — M. le Baron Seguier, Member of the 
Institute ; M. Haas, manufacturer. 

Class 58. — Materials and Processes of Furniture Making. 
— M. Bourniceau, engineer; M. Renard, contractor. 

Class 59. — Materials and Processes of Paper-making, 
Dyeing, and Printing.— M. C. Laboulaye, formerly 
manufacturer ; F. Normand, mechanician ; A. Doumerc, 
director of paper manufactories. 

Class 60. — Miscellaneous Machines, Instruments, and 
Processes. — M. Leblanc ; M. Callon, civil engineer. 

Class 61. — Coach-building and Cart-making. — M. 
Binder, late Judge of Tribunal of Commerce ; Lavollee, 
director of Omnibus Company. 

Class 62. — Saddle and Harness Making. — The Princo 
de Beavau ; M. Moisette, director of omnibus works. 

Class 63. — Railway Material. — M. Gayant, Inspector- 
General of Roads and Bridges ; M. E. Flachat, consulting 
engineer of the \V. and S. railways of France; M. 
Couche, engineer of mines. 

Class 64. — Telegraphic Apparatus and Processes. — The 
Vicomte de Nougy, Director-General of Telegraphs ; 
M. E. Becquerel, Member of the Institute. 

Class 65. — Civil Engineering, Architecture, and Public 
Works. — M. Reynaud, Inspector-General of Roads and 
Bridges, professor ; M. Viollet lo Due, architect ; M. 
Delesse, engineer of mines ; M. lo Baron Baude, 
engineer of roads and bridges, professor. 

Class 66. — Material of Navigation and the Saving of 
Life. — M. de Freminville, of the school of Marine 
Artillery ; M. Le Normand, shipbuilder, Havre ; M. 
Dumoustier, of the Ministry of Public Works. 

Food, Fresh or Preserved. 
Class 67. — Cereals and Farinaceous Substances. — M. Dar- 
blay, miller ; M. Porlier, of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Class 68. — Bread and Pastry. — M. Husson, Member 
of the Institute ; M. Foubert, of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Class 69. — Oil and Fatty Substances, Milk, Eggs. — Dr. 
Vfurtz, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine ; Dr. Poggiale, 
Inspector General of Military Pharmacy. 

Class 70. — Meat and Fish. — M. Payen, Member of the 
Institute ; M. Legendre. 

Class 71. — Vegetables and Fruits. — M. Mercicr, manu- 
facturer ; M. Pepin, of the Jardin des Plantes. 

Class 72. — Condiments and Stimulants ; Sugar and 
Confectionary. — M. Menier, manufacturer ; M. Jacquin, 
jun., manufacturer. 

Class 73. — Fermented Liqueurs. — M. Pasteur, Member 
of the Institute. 

Class 74. — Reclamation of Lands and Agricultural 
Factories. — The Marquis d'Havrincourt ; M. Tisserand, 
of the Imperial agricultural establishments. 

Class 75. — Horses, Asses, Mules, $c. — M. Rouy, of the 
Imperial Harras ; M. Simons, agriculturist. 

Class 76. — Bullocks, Buffalos, §c. — M. de Saint Leger, 
agriculturist ; Dr. Henry Bouley, Inspector-General of 
Veterinary Schools. 

Class 77. — Sheep, Goats, §c. — The Comte de Bouille, 
agriculturist ; Dr. Magne, Director of Veterinary 
School. 

Class 78. — Pigs, Rabbits, $c. — M. Bella, Director of 
Agricultural School ; M. Raynal, Professor, Veterinary 
School. 

Class 79. — Poultry. — Comte L. Le Hon ; M. Florent 
Prevost, of the Jardin des Plantes. 

Class 80. — Dogs. — Comte Leconteulx de Canteleu ; M. 
Pierre Pichot. 

Class 81. — Useful Insects. — M. De Quatrefages, Mem- 
ber of the Institute ; M. Blanchard, Member of Institute. 

Class 82.— Fish, Crustacea, §c. — Captain Champeaux, 
Imperial Navy ; M. Gerbe, College of France. 

Class 83. — Glass-houses and Horticultural Material. — 
M. Darcel, engineer of roads and bridges ; M. Hardy, 
garden of Versailles. 

Class 84. — Ornamental Plants and Flowers. — M. A. 
Brongniart, Member of the Institute; M.Lucy, Vice-Pre- 
sident of Paris Society of Horticulture. 

Class 85. — Kitchen Gardening. — M. A. Riviere, Lux- 
embourg garden ; M. Courtois-Gerard, merchant. 

Class 86. — Fruit and Fruit Trees. — M. Dccaisne, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, professor ; Dr. Guyot, vine-culti- 
vator. 

Class 87. — Seeds and Plants of Forest Trees. — M. 
Moreau, Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce ; M. De 
Gayffier, Sub-Inspector of Forests. 

Class 88. — Hot-house Plants. — Dr. Chattin, Hotel 
Dieu; M. Barillier Deschamp, gardener of City of 
Paris. 

Economic Group. 

Class 89.' — Instruction of Children. — M. Flindin, 
Councillor of State ; M. Leon Plee ; M. Marguerin, Ecole 
Murgot ; M. Laurent de Bille. 

Class 90. — Adult Education and Libraries. — M. C. Ro- 
bert, Councillor of State ; M. Pompee, School of Jory ; 
M. Demarquay, Surgeon ; M. Do Mofras, Secretary of 
Embassy ; M. Sebastian Cornu, painter. 

Class 91. — Furniture, Clothing, and Food. — M. Vuille- 
froy, Scnateur ; A. Cochin, Member of the Institute ; M. 
V. Darroux, service of military clothing ; M. Moreno- 
Henriques, Douane ; M. Bouffurd, merchant ; M. Ducuing, 
economist ; M. Jourdain, formerly manufacturer ; M. 
Aime Sellieres, manufacturer. 

Class 92. — National Costumes. — M. Armand Dumaresq, 
painter ; M. Ernest Dreolle, writer. 

Class 93. — Sanitary Habitations. — M. Conti, Chef du 
Cabinet of the Emperor ; M. Degrand, engineer of roads, 
&c. 

Class 94. — Productions of Working Masters. — M. 
Mathieu, deputy ; M. Auguste Vitu, writer ; M. Saint- 
Toes, engineer of roads, &c. 

Class 95. — Tools and Processes of Working Masters. — 



M. Darimont, deputy ; M. Van Blarenberghe, engineer of 
roads, &c. ; M. Grohe, manufacturer. 

According to an Imperial decree, the appointment of 
the jurors for the group of the Fine Arts is postponed until 
the j uries of admission have finished their labours. 

The election of the latter body has just taken place, 
two-thirds having been chosen by the body of decorated 
artists, and one-third by the administration. This 
election created considerable interest, and the result is 
such as fully to warrant the experiment. The following 
are the names of the artists elected : — 

In the section of Painting and Drawing (number of 
votes, 147.) — MM. Pils, Cabanel, Gerome, Ingres, Bida, 
Hebert, Fromentin, Breton (Jules), Baudry, Meissonier, 
Gleyre, Theodore Rousseau, Francais, Brion, Jalabert, 
Couture. 

In Sculpture, (70 votes)— MM. Guillaume, Barye, 
Cavelier, Dumont, Bonnassieux, Thomas, Soitoux, 
Jouffroy, Perraud, Cabet. 

In Architecture (33 votes)— MM. Due. (J.L.) Gamier, 
Duban, Ballu, Vaudoyer, Henri Labrouste. 

In Engraving and Lithography (25 votes) — MM. 
Henriquel-Dupont, Achille Martinet, Alphonse, Francois, 
Mouilleron, Charles Jacquo, Gaucherel. 

To those have been added by the Imperial Commis- 
sion: — 

Section of Painting and Drawing— MM. Cottier, J. 
Halphcn, Lacaze, Charles Leroux, le Marquis Maison, 
Frederic Reiset, Paul de Saint-Victor, le Comte Welles 
de la Valette. 

Section of Sculpture— MM. Charles Blanc, do Long- 
perier, Michaux, Soulie, Theophilo Gautier. 

Section of Architecture— MM. de Caumont, le Baron 
do Guilhermy, Albert Lenoir. 

Section of Engraving and Lithography — MM. Ad. de 
Beaumont, le Vicomte H. Delaborde, Marcille. 
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Royal Academy. — The President, according to annual 
custom, distributed, on Monday evening last, the medals 
won by the pupils. Prizes were awarded to drawing, 
painting, and modelling from the life, copy painting 
from ancient masters, drawing and model from the 
antique, restoration of the Theseus, drawing in per- 
spective, &c. The President expressed the desire of the 
Academy to promote the study of architecture, and at 
the same time the regret and astonishment they had felt 
that the prizo offered to architectural pupils had not for 
three years obtained a competitor. He hoped in the 
coming year for a more encouraging result. Sir Francis 
Grant then delivered to the students the first discourse 
since his election as president. He commenced by 
paying a fitting tribute to the erudition, judgment, and 
gentlemanly bearing of his predecessor, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, whoso loss was especially felt on those occa- 
sions. He then dwelt on the advantages to be derived 
from intellectual culture and general accomplishments, 
which would not fail to be reflected in corresponding 
refinement in the painters' works. He in like 
manner urged the students to cultivate high tone of mind 
and gentlemanly feeling, as sureties of success in after- 
life. He also spoke against the practice of Sunday work. 
God's blessing could not be expected when His laws were 
broken ; and even on lower grounds jaded powers re- 
quired a day of rest. The president further observed 
that students now possessed greater advantages than in 
former times, therefore more would be expected of 
them. Not only within the walls of the academy 
existed better means of study, but likewise the accumu- 
lated works by the old masters in the National Gallery 
secured to young artists great benefits. Sir Francis 
Grant earnestly recommended the study of Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Claude, &c., among the old masters, 
. and Reynolds and Turner in our own sch ool. By such 
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appeal to historic works the mere passing fashion of the 
day might receive correction. He did not deem Pre- 
Raphaelite painters, however admirable for colour and 
devotional expression, fit subjects for imitation. The 
president then continued that there was for all of 
them one special cause for congratulation. They knew 
that notice had been received to quit the premises 
in which they were now assembled; but they had 
obtained another site equally good, where they would 
be able to provide exhibition rooms double in extent 
of the present. It was not intended that the academy 
should in consequence receive an inferior class of 
works. The high quality of the exhibition would 
be maintained, yet he hoped that every picture accepted 
on its merits might obtain a place. He could assure his 
hearers that the inevitable rejection of so many good 
pictures had occasioned the Academy sincere sorrow. It 
was the students who would chiefly reap the advantages to 
be secured by the new building. In conclusion, Sir 
Francis Grant assured all present that he should be 
na PP.V on every occasion to assist students in the prose- 
cution of their labours. They might come to him as 
President, without introduction. It may be interesting 
to know that on the 11th December, 1769, ninety-seven 
years previously, almost to the very day, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the first President of the Academy, made the 
first distribution of prizes to its students. He then de- 
livered the second of those discourses, which are now 
text-books to artists. 

Eoyal Archaeological Institute. — Mr. George 
Scharf has given, at a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute, an account of the proceedings lately taken for 
the restoration of the ancient portrait of King Richard II. 
This portrait, which used to hang in "Westminster Abbey, 
above the Lord Chancellor's pew, was, when recently ex- 
hibited in South Kensington, accepted as among the very 
few authentic works of the fourteenth century. The origi- 
nal picture had been, however, in great measure hidden 
by successive coats of paint put on by restorers. These 
have now been removed by Mr. H. Merritt, under the 
supervision of Mr. George Richmond. The portrait of 
Richard II., as now revealed, may, it is believed, have 
been painted from the life. 



becomes each day cheaper, and the forests on the borders 
of the Pacific are only beginning to be worked. When 
the country is better provided with roads and railways,, 
ship-building will develop itself. 
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Cuban Exports. — In September, the Spanish Govern- 
ment abolished export duties in the island of Cuba, and, 
on the very first day the measure came into operation, 
15,000 cases of sugar were declared for export, the daily 
average having never before exceeded 300 ; and 374,000 
cigars were also declared, in place of the average of 
28,000. 

"Wool Imports. — The total imports of sheep's wool 
into the leading ports of the kingdom in October were 
82,835 bales, and of goats' wool 3,921 bales. Of the 
sheep's wool 43,371 bales came to London, 28,517 to 
Liverpool, 7,830 to Hull, and 3,117 to Leith. The 
colonial wool received was 7,301 bales, from the Cape 
and Natal 25,961, and from the East Indies 12,197 bales. 

Production op Wool in the Argentine Republic. 
— In the province of Buenos Ayres the production of 
wool has obtained an immense development. The ex- 
portation of wool from Buenos Ayres in 1832 was only 
944 bales. In 1840 it had increased to 3,677 bales ; in 
1850 to 17,069 bales; in 1860 to 60,872 bales; and 
finally in 1864 to upwards of 115,000 bales, the quality 
of which is not surpassed by that of Australia, which 
represents a value of £2,200,000 sterling. For the last 
sixteen years the quality of the wools has been con- 
siderably improved by the introduction of certain breeds, 
especially those of Rambouillet and of Saxony. It is 
now estimated that the province of Buenos Ayres alone 
supports not less than 30 millions of sheep. 
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Ship-building in California.— For many years towns 
such as San Francisco have had recourse to importation 
in order to obtain their necessary wants. General in- 
dustry develops itself but slowly in these colonies, peopled 
from causes such as the discovery of diggings or gold 
mines. It results from this an increase in the price of 
land, labour, and provisions, that checks certain enter- 
prizes that may be easily replaced by importation. Ship- 
building for instance, requires such special conditions, 
that in places where these conditions are not united, it 
is not attempted, and it is preferred to order the ships 
from foreign countries. Formerly the ship-building at 
San Francisco was limited to the construction of boats 
or some decked vessels of insignificant tonnage, intended 
for coasting trade. At the present time several vessels 
are built at San Francisco of a size that an older port 
might be proud of. The Califoinian ships are usually 
built of the oak of the country ; however, there is on the 
stocks a schooner ; the keel, the kelson, and ribs are of 
teak, aud the deck planking is to be constructed of the 
same material. The teak is a wood the hardest which 
is known for ship-building purposes. That wood, at San 
Francisco, is imported from Batavia. This wood is 
not more expensive than Californian oak, or imported 
oak timber. The principal drawback in California to 
the development of ship-building, is not the want of good 
shipwrights so much as the high price of labour and the 
scarcity of timber of first-rate quality in the market. 
.But time will overcome these obstacles, hand labour 



Debt. Per Head. 

£5,638,530 or £13 8 

8,733,445 „ 13 16 

3,021,186 „ 31 15 

751,600 „ 4 10 



South Australian Statistics. — It appears from the 
government returns made up at the end of June, 1866, 
that purchased land is held by the colonists to the extent 
of 80 acres to every member of the community, or an in- 
crease of two acres on the year previous, and that of this 
land the proportion cultivated is 16| acres to every per- 
son. As to the amount of taxation paid through the 
Customs, it is shown that in this colony the rate is 30s. 
per head, in New South Wales 40s. per head, in Vic- 
toria 32s. per head, in Queensland 76s. per head. Then 
in the matter of the bonded debts the comparison is still 
more striking : — 

Population. 
New South "Wales.. 421,000. 

Victoria 632,998 . 

Queensland 95,100 . 

South Australia 165,934 . , 

These figures tend to show that if ever there was a colony 
that ought to progress South Australia is one, its burdens 
being light, and its not being taxed a seventh of the 
extent of the colony of Queensland. The estimated 
revenue from the Customs for the year 1867 is £255,000, 
against £244,261 for the year ended June, 1866, but this 
increase depends upon next harvest. The revenue from 
land sales is put down at the reduced amount of 
£220,000, which the treasurer thinks sufficient, con- 
sidering that the purchasing power of the community is 
already small, and that it is the policy of government 
not to press sales unduly. The amount proposed to bo 
spent in immigration is £25,000, and the total provision 
made in the estimates for public works is £170,370 ; but 
this is inclusive of £147,000 for road purposes, which 
the government intend to borrow from the immigration 
fund through the issue of bonds under the Bond Act of 
1864. 
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Agricultural Societies in Victoria. — There are 32 
agricultural societies and farmers' clubs throughout 
Victoria, and their revenue for 1865 -was £7,069 18s. Id., 
which was supplemented by grants out of the vote of the 
Government to the Board of Agriculture to the amount 
of £4,000, in a certain proportion to the amount locally 
received. The £6,500 which the Board has to spend in 
the current year is allocated as follows : — In aid of agri- 
cultural societies, £4,500 ; premiums, experiments, con- 
tingencies, and for national shows, £1,285 ; expenses of 
the Board and Council, £175. It may be mentioned 
that certain national shows, in which the neighbouring 
colonies compete, are managed by the Board, either 
alone or in co-operation with the local society in whose 
district the show is held. The Board also endeavours to 
be of use in encouraging experimental farming. As 
showing what the Board of Agriculture and the local 
societies do among them for the promotion of agriculture 
by means of competitive examinations, it may be stated 
that, in the year 1865-66, £5,748 15s. 6d. was given in 
premiums at shows managed by the societies. The ex- 
hibits comprised horses and cattle, sheep and wool, swine, 
poultry, and dairy produce, implements and machinery, 
agricultural, vineyard, and orchard produce. 



« 

M. Vidi, the inventor of the aneroid barometer, died 
some months since at Paris. The following particulars 
of his life have been kindly furnished by Mr. W. A. 
Gilbee : — " Having had an acquaintance with M. Vidi 
(in connection with my late uncle and partner, his 
friend and agent), for about 25 years, I beg, in the 
absence of a more able narrator, to offer some particulars 
relating to this remarkable and celebrated inventor, in 
relation with his simple and efficient instrument, think- 
ing they might perhaps be of interest to the readers of 
your Journal. Although his first English patent for the 
aneroid barometer is dated the 27th April, 1844, M. 
Vidi's name was scarcely known until recently, his 
desire for public eclat being as small as his indomitable 
will and perseverance were great. The reward he 
sought was the consciousness of having aided scientific 
researches, by adding to the meteorological instruments 
of his day. Still, like many inventors, his fortune was 
far from being made, and, but for his agent, the bringing 
out of his invention might have been much longer 
delayed. M. Vidi was a native of Nantes, in France, 
and was educated for the bar, but turned his attention 
to mechanical pursuits, and by dint of many years of 
strenuous and unremitting exertions, and after repeated 
failures, he succeeded, the instrument which he called 
the aneroid barometer being the fruit of his labours, the 
word " aneroid " signifying without liquid, in contra- 
distinction to the ordinary mercurial or other liquid 
barometer. Subsequently, improvements were made 
and patented by M. Vidi in the registering mechanism 
of his instrument, but without affecting the principle, 
which remains the same, and is too well known to require 
description. M. Vidi's rights to the principle of the in- 
vention were encroached upon in France, giving rise to 
lengthened and expensive litigation, which, however, 
terminated in the acknowledgment of M. Vidi's right to 
it, by the highest tribunal. Before the expiration of his 
patent, M. Vidi had realized what was supposed to be a 
large fortune (too large for counsel to advise ah applica- 
tion for an extension of his patent in England), and he 
sought relief and recreation in travelling to the chief 
capitals of Europe, his journeys being performed in the 
most rapid manner that modern improvements would 
allow, and with total disregard to the wear and tear of 
his own frame. I am informed that in one of these 
rapid excursions the seeds of a disease were sown which 
brought his life to a close." 
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Lessons in Elementary Physiology By Thomas 
Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan.) — This work is pri- 
marily intended to serve the purposes of a text-book for 
teachers and learners in boys' and girls' schools. The 
object has been to set down in plain and concise language 
that which any person who desires to become acquainted 
with the principles of human physiology, may learn with 
a fair prospect of having but little to unlearn as his or 
her knowledge widens. 
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Music. — It is said that Dr. Wylde has purchased the 
German Bazaar in Langham-place, with the view of 
building a music-school there, and, in connexion with it, 
a concert-room and a theatre. 

Storm Warnings and Weather Reports. — The Board 
of Trade has issued the following circular, dated the 29th 
of November : — " The Board of Trade have had under 
consideration the report of a commiti.ee appointed by the 
Royal Society, the Admiralty, and the Board of Trade, 
to inquire into the constitution and functions of the 
Meteorological Department, which recommended, as the 
most important step to be taken, the transfer of the 
management of the business of the department to a 
scientific body. The Board of Trade have also consulted 
the Royal Society upon the subject of this report, and 
the President and Council of the Royal Society concur 
generally in the measures recommended by the com- 
mittee, and are prepared to undertake the duty proposed 
to them. With regard to the issue of storm warnings, 
the President and Council of the Royal Society are of 
opinion that ' at present these warnings are founded on 
rules mainly empirical,' and therefore should not be 
issued under the superintendence of the scientific body 
to whom the discussion of meteorological observations 
will be committed. The President and Council think, 
however, that 'in a few years they may probably be 
much improved by deductions from the observations in 
land meteorology, which will by that time have been 
collected and studied ; and that the empirical character 
may thus be expected to give way to one more strictly 
scientific, in which case the management of storm warn- 
ings might be fitly undertaken by a strictly scientific 
body.' Under these circumstances the Board of Trade 
are compelled to suspend, from the 7th of December 
next, ' cautionary storm-warnings,' which have from 
time to time been issued by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. It is hoped that the warn- 
ings may be resumed by the new Meteorological Depart- 
ment at no distant time upon an improved basis. In 
the meantime the daily ' Weather Reports ' will be re- 
ceived and published as heretofore. If at any port or 
place there is a desire to have these reports, or any part 
of them, communicated by telegraph on the morning on 
which they are received, they shall be so communicated, 
on a request to that effect being sent to the Board of 
Trade, accompanied by an undertaking to pay the ex- 
pense of the telegram from London to the port or place. 
— T. H. Farrer." 
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Trade in Foreign Cattle. — Sir, — In the Standard 
of Thursday, December 6th, I find a notice of a 
paper read by Mr. John Irwin at the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Irwin has committed an error in his calculation, 
stating the number of cattle in Belgium to stand 
at about 3| (cattle) to 1 (population) ; and this is of great 
importance to the question at issue, which must serve as 
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my apology for addressing you. Mr. Irwin mentions 
specially the latest statistics. Now, the latest census in 
Belgium wiis in 1862 (31st Dec.) and the population 
according to this was 4,836,566 souls ; consequently if 
there were nearly 3§ head of cattle for each soul, the 
total amount of cattle would be nearly 17,532,551 head, 
which would be very surprising, because it differs so 
amazingly from the result of the census of 1839-40, 
1846-47, and 1856, which I here transcribe: — 





Souls. 




Head. 


Population 1839 . 

1847 . 

„ 1856 . 

„ 1862 . 


. 3,992,241 
. 4,337,195 
. 4,529,560 
. 4,836,566 


Cattle 1830 . 
„ 1846 . 
„ 1856 . 
„ 1862 . 


. 912,740 

1,203,891 
. 1,257,649 



Not having myself the cattle census for 1862, 1 leave a 
blank ; probably, according to Mr. Irwin's statistical 
sources of information, this should be filled up with 
1,334,225 head, which would show the progressive in- 
crease to be steady and regular, for it is quite impossible 
that there could have been an increase from 1,257,649 
head in 1856 to 17,532,551 head in 1863. The proportion 
should therefore stand for Belgium at nearly 3| souls to 
1 head of cattle, or about 0-275 (less than J) head of cattlo 
for each soul, placing it between Sweden and Holstein, 
instead of at the head of the list. In further proof of 
this we have only to look to the table of exports and im- 
ports. In 1854 Belgium imported 35,642 head of cattle, 
and exported 52,709; excess of exports, 17,065. In 
1862 Belgium imported 64,882 head of cattle, and ex- 
ported 59,318; excess of imports, 5,564. Mr. Irwin's 
mistake was evidently the result of a clerical error, 
the division having been effected the wrong way. 
Will you kindly communicate the contents of this note 
to Mr. Irwin, and beg of him to have the kindness to 
let me know the name of the book or paper from which 
he took his statistical data, which seem otherwise very 
correct, as I am engaged on a paper for one of our 
magazines, and would be glad to have access to such 
important material. — I am &c, F. Dwyer, Major, 
Austrian Army. P.S.— If Mr. Irwin wishes to know 
the average quantity of meat per head consumed in some 
of the continental countries and armies, I can give it to 
him. 
SI, Cauidwell-street, Bedford, December 10th, 1866. 
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From Commissioners of Patents 1 Journal, December 1th. 
Grants of Provisional Protection. 
Automaton figures— 2897 — J. S. Cavell. 

Bituminous substances, extracting oil from — 3106 — W. E. Newton. 
Carding engii.es— 2933 — W. Robertson and C. J. Waddell. 
Carriages — 3108— G. H. and E. Morgan. 
Carriages, raising the heads of— 3100— W. Botwood. 
Chains— 2943— J. H. Johnsou. 
Chimney tops— 2249— J. Uenley. 
Chimney tops— 2965— G. "Whitehead. 
Coke— 2909— G. Shaw. 
Cooking ranges — 2917 — E. K. Heaps. 
Couplings— 2921 — J. H. Johnson. 
Digitorium — 3076 — M. Marks. 

Fibrous materials, doubling— 2941 — R. Lakin and J. Wain. 
Fibrous substances, preparing — 3102 — J. Buckley. 
Fire arms and cartridges— 2855- J. Lewis. 
Fuel, economizing — 3082— J. Robinson. 
Furnaces — 2907 — J. J. Bagshawe. 
Greasing apparatus— 2929 — H. A. Bonneville. 
Hydraulic cements - 3086 — J. J. and T. H. Coleman. 
Iron, extracting— 2947— G. Crawshay and J. Thomas. 
Iron, extracting — 2957— G. Crawshay and J. Thomas. 
Jewellery— 2951— G. Perry. 
Leather— 3114— W. Clark. 
I inks— 3078— I. Riley. 
Looms— 2905— T. Kershaw. 

Loom sheds, driving the shafting of— 3096 — W. B. Johnson. 
Lubricants, testing — 2953 — J. Ingram and H. Stapfer. 
Messages, transmitting — 3094 — R. B. Jones. 
Metallic products, utilizing waste— 2825 — J. H. Shorthouse and J. 

Ferguson. 
Metals, rolling— 2895— P. Kirk. 
Optical illusion*— 3110— W. H. Harrison. 
Persons, &c, raising and lowering— 3088— F. R. A. Glover. 
Pianofortes— 2963— T. Molineux. 
Picks— 2973— F. W. Dahne and D. Thomas. 
Pipes— 2983— T. S. Truss. 
Pocket knives— 2923— W. E. Newton. 
Railway signals - 3092 — H. M. Clements. 
Railway wheels, securing the tires of— 3080— W. W. Smith. 
Reaping machines— 2903 — A. V. Newton. 
Sashes, i c, forming joints between— 2959— J. R. Cadman. 
Straw, elevating— 3084— J. Coulson. 

Substances, evaporating the juices of — 3104 — W. E. Gedge. 
Substances, preserving — 3112 — N. S. Shaler. 
Surfaces, ornamenting — 2937 — G. Josse. 
Tools, chucks for holding— 2899— C. Churchill. 
Tubes-2985— H. Hughes. 
Tubes, conveying articles through— 3090— C. W. Siemens. 

INVENTION'S WITH COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS FlLBD. 

Coffee and tea, treating— 3i31—W. Pidding. 
Mowing and reaping machines— 3186 — G. Haseltine. 

Patents Sealed. 



1588. D. Cochrane. 

1589. A. Thornton. 

1592. A. Parkes. 

1593. S. Lees. 

1594. T. J. Leigh. 
1612. J. C. Cole. 
1623. W. Knaggs. 
1636. G. H. M. Muntz. 
1717. W. E. Newton. 
1793. C. Harvey. 



1798. W. Clark. 

1807. G. Davies. 

1835. W. E. Newton. 

1936. G. B. Woodruff. 

2250. G. T. BousBeld. 

2287. W.P. Bardell<Sl W.Powell. 

2325. E. Fitzhenry. 

2420. J. W. Morgan. 

2602. J. H. Dallmeyer. 



From Commissioners of Patents' Journal, December U.th. 
Patents Sealed. 

1633. W. B. Brown. 



1695. G. Ailix. 

1596. P. H. Limet. 

1599. R. A. Wright. 

1001. G. U. Kittoe. 

1607. J. A. Forrest. 

1610. W. H. Hall and J. Cooke. 

1616. J. Carter. 

1620. R. E. Hodges. 

1621. J. Whitaker. 
1628. B. F. Stevens. 

1631. A. Lees and J. B. Slater. 

1632. G. R. Wilson. 



1644. F. B. Lucas. 

1701. J. Milroy. 

1748. W. J. Baker. 
1880. W. Clark. 
2041. W. Clark. 
2054. W. Clark. 
2113. W. Tranter. 
2187. W. K. Newton. 

2388. G. T. Bousfield. 

2389. G. T. Bous8eld. 
2673. A. V. Newton. 
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3057. W. Gorman and J. Paton. 

3166. J. Davidson. 

3171. J. Smith. 

3231. W. L. andT. Winan. 

3066. W. and S Firth, and J. 

Sturgeon. 
3148. P. Ward. 
3210. F. Walton. 

Patents on ra oh the Stamp Odty of £iim has beks paid. 
2623. A. Godchaux. I 2834. W. Hulse. 

2758. C. Sells. 2792. w. Boaler. 

2774. J. Combe. | 2860. W. H. Harfleld. 



3120. J. Buliough. 
3107. T. V. Morgan. 
3182. J. B. Fell. 
3093. T. Harrison. 
3095. W. Mel. Cranston. 
3109. M. Hillary. 
3170. C. J. Robinson. 
52. A. J. S. Uraham. 



